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NOTES 


“IcoME not to bring peace, but a sword.” Once again 
the world may see a tragic fulfilment of this truth. 
Fashoda has almost ceased to be an element of European 
unrest ; the Nile question, for which Fashoda stands as 
symbol, may be expected when M. Cambon comes into 
personal conference with Lord Salisbury to follow Fashoda 
ito the limbo of dead quarrels. But a new quarrel is 
ilready peering above the horizon. In the struggle for 
the Holy Places, France and Russia have at last found a 
common cause. For the moment, the German Emperor 
has, by his purchase or gift from the Sultan of the Birth- 
place of the Virgin, forestalledthem. But who can tell the 
tnd? As we explain in our editorial this week, here may 
be found the international crisis of to-morrow. 


Drevrus's pitiful letter to his wife brings the human 
tlement again to the front. He may be guilty; but the 
Proceedings in the Court of Cassation mean this, if they 
mean anything, that he has yet to be proved guilty; and, 
this being so, Dreyfus and his wife, according to our 
British notions of justice, are being treated with a degree 
of cruelty almost fiendish—torture of mind added to the 
Pains of close imprisonment. True, he has been informed 
that his case is to undergo revision; but this not as an 
act of mercy. It was only that he might prepare himself to 
‘iswer the interrogatories which will presently be ad- 
dressed to him. But for even this small measure of relief he 
May well ejaculate “‘ Much thanks.” The thought upper- 
Most in a Briton’s mind, as he reviews the Dreyfus case, 









is the exceeding cruelty of ‘‘reasons of State” which cn 
the Continent are allowed to override the liberty of the 
subject and divert the natural course of justice to a degree 
and with a frequency which, if attempted here, would stir 
the whole country to instant rebellion. 


PINS 

AN easy-going man hada neighbour who rather despised 
him, and who got into the habit of calling round and 
sticking pins into him. 

And for along time the easy-going man smiled, and 
thought ‘‘What an unaccountably funny person my 
neighbour is !” 

But, dropping in as usual on a certain cold and frosty 
morning, the man with the pins found the easy-going man 
stripped to the waist and punching sedulously at the ball. 

‘*Ah, my friend,” cried the man with the pins, ‘‘a 
little exercise, eh?” 

““Yes,” beamed the easy-going man. 
pin-game of ours hollow.” 


‘‘Tt beats that 


One needs to be a tourist in France just now to realise 
the feverish state to which French officialism has been 
reduced. An Englishman visiting France writes us thus :— 
‘*In Toulon, last week, I was told in the pleasantest way 
in the world that my room would be preferred to my com- 
pany. A manifest Britisher, I had been keeping an open eye 
on the war preparations which were in alarmistly active 
progress in that great stronghold. On the second evening 
of my visit I was waited on at my hotel by an official, 
and somewhat brusquely told that as an English tourist 
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—the business to which I confessed—I should find Nice or 
Monte Carlo much more attractive. To Nice I went. 
But there, too, in a quieter way, troops were busy about 
the forts surrounding the heights—forts which the picnic 
parties usually find a delightful playground—and the 
heights themselves were barred to visitors. To the plain 
man of pleasure all this, of course, was most impressive. 
Would we, I wonder, do the like to the French visitor at 
Plymouth or Falmouth ? ” 


Tue French papers—some of them—are grieving over 
Major Marchand’s retirement from Fashoda as a ‘‘ funeral 
march”; and, if it has indeed been decided that he shall 
retire by way of Jibutil, it may quite well turn out to be a 
funeral march in avery real sense. Menelik is understood 
to have guaranteed a safe passage through his dominions; 
but between his dominions and Fashoda intervenes a 
broad belt of disturbed country where Marchand may 
find his grave. The selection of Jibutil as Marchand’s 
point of emergence from the continent draws attention to 
Raheita, a neighbouring port on the Red Sea littoral, 
where also France is exciting surprise. The Sultanate of 
Raheita is unquestionably within the Italian sphere, and 
an Italian officer is stationed at the port as commandant. 
Yet, in spite of this, and against his remonstrances, an 
armed party was the other day landed from the French 
warship Scorpion. About three months ago Russia did a 
similar thing, and it was reported, indeed, that she had 
acquired Raheita from the Sultan with a view to the 
creation there of a fortified coaling station. Italy pro- 
tested, and though Russia declines to acknowledge Italy’s 
claim to a protectorate, she allowed her own claim to drop. 
But now, oddly enough, Russia’s ally is attempting the 
same trespass—is repeating at Raheita at Italy’s expense 
what Marchand perpetrated at Fashoda at the expense of 
ourselves. 


THERE may be in all this nothing more than one of 
those feats of private conquest which French officers are 
prone to undertake, leaving their Government to disown 
or to officialise them, as may be most convenient. On 
the other hand, we may be witnessing a further develop- 
ment of the design, whatever it may be, which France and 
Russia are pursuing, in seeming concert, in Abyssinia and 
the western shore of the Straits of Bab-el-Mandeb. In 
either case our positions at Perim and Aden, to say nothing 
of the valleys of the Blue Nile and the Sobat, render it 
impossible to view what is afoot in Abyssinia and the 
Sultanate of Raheita with indifference. Yet there is no 
occasion for alarm. The Sphinx smiles upon it all, but 
after the fashion of Mr. Punch’s cartoon, and not as Major 
Marchand prayed she might. 


Tue Sultan thrust out and the Cretans—Christian and 
Mahomedans alike—disarmed, the work of the Admirals 
is done, and Prince George of Greece takes their place as 
High Commissioner for the Allied Powers. His task will 
be not merely to keep the peace, but to build up an 
orderly State, ‘‘tomake mild a rugged people and subdue 
them to the useful and the good”; and to effect so difficult 
a conversion something more and rarer is required than 
a just and resolute policeman. Prince George may turn 
out to be this something more and rarer; but where so 
much depends on a single character, it would have been 
wiser to have given the High Commissionership to a 
man trained and tried in similar work in other 
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fields. Prince George’s first want will be a revenue, 
and the Concert’s next performance will be to provide 
him with one ; which they will have to do at their own 
expense. A long time must needs elapse before Crete 
can become self-supporting, and the rate at which he 
makes it self-supporting will afford a fair test of Prince 
George’s fitness for the task entrusted to him by the 
Powers. 


BisMARCK often suffered from the over-zeal of his 
Busch, and possibly the Emperor William regrets some of 
the /dse-majesté prosecutions which the Prussian legal 
authorities institute so freely. The odd thing is that some 
of the cartoons which have of late incurred the displeasure 
of the powers that be are comparatively unobjectionable. 
The sketch of the Kaiser which caused all the Petiz 
Journals which arrived in Berlin to be seized was neither 
coarse nor malignant. Unfortunately the same cannot be 
said of the portraiture of our own Sovereign in the average 
German cartoon. Her Majesty is almost invariably pour- 
trayed as a bibulous washerwoman. How is it that the 
Emperor whose cult of the grandfather is famous, does 
not interfere once in a way to secure respectful pictorial 
treatment for his grandmother ? 


Lorp SALisBpury has very effectively dotted the ‘i’s” 
and crossed the ‘‘t’s” of his recent eulogy of Rear- 
Admiral Ncel’s action in Crete. With singular appropriate- 
ness this naval officer receives the reward, not a fighter’s, 
but of a diplomatist—a K.C.M.G.—for leading the way to 
a settlement of the Cretan difficulty. Happily significant 
is the fact that the motto of the Order is Auspicium meli- 
oris evi.. His performances are indeed “a pledge for a 
better time.” The distinction is no ordinary one, for while 
the list of senior officers of the Navy bristles with K.C.B’s., 
there is only one other K.C.M.G.—another junior admiral, 
Sir Robert Hastings Harris. He, too, won his knighthood 
in Crete, for he preceded Admiral Noel as second in 
command of the Mediterranean Squadron. The new knight 
is a man of the future. He is fifty-three years old, and as 
admirals go is counted young; so young that he may 
even aspire to the Admiral of the Fleet list. 


M. Gouter, the author of ‘‘The Army against the 
Nation,” is to be prosecuted. The passage in his book to 
which particular objection has been taken by the authorities 
in Paris is not directed against the army, but against the 
barrack. The peculiarity of this prosecution is that every- 
body seems to agree with M. Gohier that the barrack 
is everything that is objectionable, and is filling 
France with legions of alcoholists and young men 
‘rotten from disease.” And it is not only the thinkers 
and writers of France who share this opinion, but the lower 
orders are equally vehement in their recogniticn of the 
brutalising effects of the three years that the poorer French- 
man has to spend with the colours. We even remember 
how at asmail café concert off the outer boulevards—a 
place frequented by the working classes and students only— 
we once listened to a singer who described the effects of 
the French military system inanguage equal in outspoken- 
ness to M..Gohier’s. The sympathetic murmur in com 
firmation and the applause that followed came.as a surprisé 
The barrack in England is capable of improvement ; but, 
at least, the English officer regards his men as worth the 
best of his time and care and even money, and they have, 
besides, the kinship of athletics. 
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It is scarcely credible, and we mention it only from a 
strong sense of duty, that in an important respect the 
interests of the Navy are entirely neglected. It is almost 
impossible to get officers to reply to the toast of the Royal 
Navy. The difficulty, always great, has lately been em- 
phasised by the absence of Lord Charles Beresford. 
Admiral Ommaney has served his country well at the 
imminent deadly dessert and is now on the compulsorily 
retired list. Only Admiral Field, who has Parliamentary 
duties, the voice of a foghorn, and a genial, rollicking way 
of his own, is available. The Admiralty should encourage 
volunteers for after-dinner service. It might be regarded 
as the middle term or purgatorial state between routine 
duty and active service, and should count towards the 
D.S.O. No one grudges M. Pierre Loti’s eminence in 
imaginative literature, or Captain Mahan’s success in 
naval history, still we should put things straight by pro- 
ducing a naval orator, a Brutus of the quarterdeck who 
might stand on a level with Lord Rosebery. It would 
benefit the service, which wants men and officers. 


Mr. Hoorey will not have achieved bankruptcy in 
vain if the lesson of his most startling revelation is taken 
to heart by both political parties. That payments of ten 
thousand or fifty thousand pounds to the Carlton or to 
the Reform Club for the Conservative or Liberal party 
should be entertained at all is, to put it plainly, discredit- 
able. The best men on both sides deplore the influence 
that money has in politics, and dislike the kind of man to 
whom it gives prominence. They would join heartily in 
such a reform of the Registration laws as would do away 
with ‘“‘war-chests” and party ‘‘funds.” The cancer of 
bribery has eaten away the commercial conscience in this 
generation, and the country will not allow the shameful 
political traditions of pre-Reform days to be revived. The 
Government will have next Session a rare opportunity of 
putting ‘‘ The Man in the Moon” in his right place, and 
making him stay there. 


AFTER a somewhat prolonged and anxious period of 
incubation, the Nonconformist Political Council was safely 
hatched on Tuesday at St. Martin’s Town Hall. Its 
objects are thus summarised :—To stimulate unity of 
action among all Nonconformists in the British Empire, 
with a special view to the legislative removal of such 
Nonconformist grievances as remain in relation to Educa- 
tion, Burial, and Marriage Laws ; to secure “ the universal 
adoption of the principles of civil and religious equality ” 
in Elementary, Secondary, and Higher Education, in- 
cluding the Training Colleges for Teachers; to abolish 
sectarian tests in Universities, schools, the public service, 
and in all institutions supported out of public funds ; and, 
of course, to assist in every effort to disestablish and dis- 
endow the Established Church. A comprehensive pro- 
gramme beyond a doubt. “Ido not know,” said one of 
the speakers at the evening demonstration (the Rev. Mr. 
Greenhough), “to what I am committing myself by my 
presence here to-night ; but I am quite willing to take the 
risk.” And that will be the feeling of many Noncon- 
formists. The platform of the Council is the familiar 
platform—has it new methods? that is the vital question 
which time alone can answer. It makes for peace and 
order and vigorous life that public opinion should be 
directed and public action controlled through responsible 
organisations, and the Council may serve a most useful 
purpose, 
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Sir Epwarp RussELt has written a curious letter to 
the Zimes. He considers that the old ‘‘ experimental ” 
religion of Evangelicalism is practically dead, and that its 
place is taken by reverence for the Sacraments. He must 
be entirely ignorant of the vast mass of devotional litera- 
ture issued by the High Church School and circulated by 
hundreds of thousands. There is experimental religion 
enough in any of the numberless Eucharistic movements, 
for instance, to satisfy John Wesley himself. The truth 
is that Evangelicalism had become a system based merely 
on pious emotion. Sir E. Russell seems to think that 
religion consists in ‘‘spiritual feeling.” One of the 
greatest services rendered by the High Church movement 
has surely been to bring out the very precarious character 
of emotion as the basis of religion. What a man feels is 
often quite independent of religion; the basis of religion 
is in character and conduct, not in the shifting sands of 
feelings. 


THE well-informed London Correspondent of the J/an- 
chester Guardian, who is a well-known Lay Churchman, 
hears that the Report on Church Reform, on which a Com- 
mittee of the House of Laymen is engaged, will shortly 
be issued. There is no doubt that the Report will lay 
stress upon the need of giving the laity larger power in 
Church government and administration. But the Corre- 
spondent lays an unerring finger on the real crux of the 
matter. Rem acu tetigit. What is proposed as to the 
relation of the laity to doctrine? Will a lay Council, for 
example, have power to insist on the discontinuance of 
the Athanasian Creed in their parish church ? 


THE decision of the Committee of the London County 
Council as to the Queen’s Hali Sunday Concerts is to be 
deplored. We can quite understand that men should 
think it unadvisable to run concerts on that day for pur- 
poses of gain, and therefore we can to some extent appre- 
ciate the motives that prevailed in Mr. Newman's case. 
But in regard to the Sunday League concerts there is no 
question of private or persona! gain; the profits made at 
the West End are employed to make up deficiencies in the 
poorer districts. We hope that the Council itself will see 
this distinction and act upon it. 


Ir the City of Birmingham does not accept :Mr. 
Middlemore’s doubly generous offer—that is to say, build a 
suitable art gallery and take the pictures by Burne-Jones, 
Mr. Holman Hunt, and Mr. Watts—well, there is the Tate 
Gallery at Millbank with plenty of spare wall space and a 
building in every way ‘‘ suitable.” Burne-Jones was of 
course a native of the Midland capital, and there is every 
reason why the city should cherish and seek to obtain 
representative works of its one master. There is, how- 
ever, even more reason why the London authorities should 
secure such work for the National Gallery of British Art. 
The Royal Academy could easily have helped to this end 
had they treated Burne-Jones with the foresight of an 
ordinary dealer. The one work he exhibited should have 
been purchased out of the Chantrey funds. Mr. Laidlaw 
will, we hope, mention this point in a future edition of his’ 
well-known indictment of Burlington House. : 


QuEER and past finding out are the ways of our Board: 
of Agriculture. We never talk with a Canadian or New ° 
Zealander, and learn of their new activities in support of a 
sound and progressive agriculture, without realising What 
a regeneration some such methods quietly, tactfully, and 
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economically applied would effect in the British farmer. 
But that is another story. For the moment our purpose is 
to rote that, through no virtue of their own, the dogs of 
Berkshire, Buckinghamshire, Oxfordshire, and most parts 
of Hampshire have had their muzzles taken off this week, 
while the dogs of London, Kent, Surrey, Sussex, Lan- 
cashire, Staffordshire, Warwickshire, the West Riding of 
Yorkshire, and a portion of Hampshire still have their 
aoses wire-encased. Dog lovers—particularly of the female 
sex—have not as yet indulged in much thanksgiving. The 
Board prides itself upon its figures. During the past six 
months only two cases of rabies have been reported to the 
Board of Agriculture, making sixteen in all this year. 
In 1897 there were 142 cases; in 1896, 411 ; and in 1895, 
597- There has been one case in London since the begin- 
ning of the year, and on this account all the dogs of the 
Metropolis are muzzled. To the non-official and, of course, 
grossly uninformed mind it seems there is only one sound 
position. If the disease is stamped out, revoke all the 
orders throughout England ; if it is not, keep them in force 
throughout England. This chequered policy is a com- 
promise, which is as illogical as it is unnecessarily 
irritating 


THE correspondent who last week sent us the story of 
a golfing dog adds the following little pendant to it :—‘*I 
fancy that a dog’s power to follow a missile thrown or 
driven is due to the power of hearing. My reason is this. 
An acquaintance of mine who happens to be extremely 
shortsighted is an excellent golfer. He tells me that he 
has played a round of eighteen holes in moonlight without 
losing a ball, and I can well believe it from the certainty 
with which he will follow one in dense fog or a bad light. 
it is, he says, the ear alone which informs him in what 
direction it is going. Probably, if the dog could talk, 
this is the explanation he would give, though I am bound 
to admit that it does not apply to the cricketing greyhound 
to which reference was made. You would have thought 
the animal was going to screw his head off as he jerked it 
round, pulled, or drove it in an unexpected direction. My 
friend’s sense of hearing is, no doubt, abnormally deve- 
foped through his partial blindness, or perhaps the gift 
was born with him, as was the acute scent of a famous 
Huntingdon man who, I have been informed by one who 
knew him well, was surer than any hound in following 
the trail of a fox. With a sniff he could tell whether it 
rad passed a field or no.” 


THE HOLY PLACES AND THE 
CRISIS OF TO-MORROW 


ir is not of accident that the closing decade of the century 
is marked by international crises following one another 
with a rapidity hard to parallel. Europe has burst her 
boundaries. The Great Powers are now in contact wiih 
each other the wide world over. And because outside 
Europe there are no historic frontiers to separate them, 
but instead the territories of either dying States or inferior 
races awaiting appropriation, the Great Powers are every- 
where in collision. The planet is in process of division 
into five estates, and until the process is completed and 
their boundaries have acquired something of the sanctity 
with which History has invested the Rhine, the Alps, the 
Pyrenees, the characteristic feature of the international 
politics of the future will be a rapid recurrence of crises. 
From one such crisis, that over Fashoda, we have just 
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emerged. By her praiseworthy withdrawal of the 
Marchand Mission France has acknowledged England’s 
claim, or, what for practical purposes is much the same 
thing, Egypt’s claim, to the Nile Valley in its entirety ; 
and, though its delimitation towards Lake Chad and the 
Congo basin awaits settlement, that acknowledgment 
should suffice to secure for the questions outstanding 
between the two countries in these regions a “‘ close time.” 
Lord Salisbury cannot, if he were so disposed, abate from 
England’s claims—claims_ re-stated with characteristic 
vigour and precision by Mr. Chamberlain at Manchester 
on Tuesday, while in M. Paul Cambon Lord Salisbury will 
find a strong sagacious statesman as much in love with 
peace as he himself is, and as little given to play to the 
gallery. 

But from this time forth international crises are in the 
very nature of things. We have no sooner done with the 
Fashoda incident than another as disquieting advances to 
take its place and to turn all eyes from the Nile Valley to 
the Holy Land. Russia and the Vatican have composed 
their differences. The persecution with which the Tsar, 
like all his predecessors, has afflicted his Catholic subjects 
in Poland is to cease, and to signalise the change Prince 
Imeritinski, the heavy-handed Governor of Warsaw, is to 
be withdrawn. More than this, the word has gone out 
from Pope and Tsar to the clergy and agents of their 
respective Churches in the East to abandon their ancient 
enmity in presence of a threatening trespass upon them 
both, in the shape of Germany's confessed ambitions in 
Asia Minor, ambitions to which the Sultan would seem to 
have set his seal. On the one hand, the Kaiser’s declara- 
tion that for the future he himself will safeguard his 
Catholic subjects in Palestine and Syria infringes the 
Papal grant to France of the protectorate of the members 
and property of the Catholic Church in the East; on 
the other hand, his acquisition of the Birthplace of the 
Virgin and his transfer of it to the German Catholics 
infringe Russia’s pretensions to a peculiar right 
and interest in the Holy Places. How peculiar is this 
interest, and how little disposed is Russia to tolerate any 
infringement of the right based upon it, may be inferred 
from a circumstance to which one of the Spectator's corre- 
spondents drew attention last week. There exists in 
Russia a wealthy and powerful organisation for the pro- 
motion of pilgrimages to Jerusalem. The Tsar himself is 
its head, and the Imperial Court are active members. 
Any Russian peasant who can contribute five pounds 
towards his own expenses can make the pilgrimage ; 
while those who are nominated as representative pilgrims 
by villages too poor to comply with this condition are sent 
free. In this way many thousands of the Russian 
peasantry visit the Holy Places annually, and a keen 
sense of proprietary right, diligently fostered by the 
clergy of the Orthodox Church, has been awakened among 
them and rendered available for the purposes of Russian 
statesmanship. Thus the Kaiser’s enterprises in Asia 
Minor—enterprises which combine railways and religion, 
commerce and colonisation, and convert them into a new 
and powerful engine of conquest—are compelling Russia, 
France, and the Vatican into one camp against their 
common foe. The Franco-Russian Alliance is in process 
of being provided with a new basis—with a basis on which 
Russia will not remain, as heretofore, exclusively the 
benefited and France exclusively the benefactor. 

But these are not the only consequences which may be 
expected to follow the new portents in the East. For if 
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Russia and France with the Papal benediction should find 
a fresh bond of union in this new grudge against Germany, 
Germany may be trusted to find yet another reason for 
friendlier relations with Great Britain. All things indeed 
seem to be making for that pact of the Anglo-Saxon races 
—England with her great Colonies, Germany and the 
United States—which Mr. Chamberlain foreshadowed on 
Thursday night. For what the Eastern pretensions of the 
Roman and Russian Churches are effecting with respect 
to Germany is being effected with respect to the United 
States by the inability of Spain in the case of the Philippines 
to accept the inevitable—mark, this, of the Latin races. 
These new elements of unrest co-operating from centres so 
remote as Palestine and the Philippines are engendering a 
disquietude in the Anglo-Saxon communities of the world, 
forcing them to forget their commercial rivalries—the only 
possible sources of conflict between them—and to draw 
nearer together in the larger interests of their common 
civilisation. 


DRAMATIS PERSONA: 
ABDUL HAMID 


Wuen Abdul Hamid ascended the throne of Osman as 
Sultan of Turkey he was without any preparation for the 
high office which the hapless fate of his 
immediate successors had rendered vacant. 
Without training, without a single friend 
whom he could trust, surrounded by those who had deposed 
his uncle, Abdul Aziz, and driven to insanity his own 
brother Murad, Abdul Hamid found the integrity of Turkey 
assailed upon all sides, whilst he himself was the least 
fitting person to forestall the calamities which appeared so 
imminent. With the deposition of his uncle, Abdul Aziz, 
the knell of the Ottoman Empire seemed to have been 
sounded : war with Russia loomed across the frontier ; 
the atrocities in Bulgaria had filled Europe with gasping 
horror ; Montenegro and Servia were in conflict. When 
this recluse, drawn from his retreat among Mollahs and 
Imams, became installed in the Sultanate, there was not a 
Power that would assist him, nor was there an official 
upon whom he could rely. The treasury had been depleted 
by the extravagance of Abdul Aziz, and could no longer 
remit the interest on the coupon. No new loan was 
possible, yet armies were urgently needed to restrain Servia 
and Montenegro... Preparations had to be initiated to 
prevent the Russian invasion, and moreover there was no 
portion of the Empire which was not threatened. Greece 
was menacing in the south, Russia in the north and east, 
Austria in the west, while a coalition of the Powers was 
clamouring for reforms. 

This, then, was the condition of the State which Abdul 
Hamid had been summoned to govern. The debauchery 
which had characterised his early life in 
Constantinople had given place to pro- 
nounced asceticism, and from that day 
he has been Sultan in the very letter. For twenty years 
he has been alone; for twenty years he has believed in no 
one but himself ; he has made no confidences, sought no 
friendships, save those which the exigencies of his Empire 
imperatively demanded. His position is unique among 
the Western potentates, and perhaps the most unenviable. 
To him is attributed every crime which makes his Empire 
a cesspool in the nostrils of Europe. He is an Eastern 


A Legacy of 
Despair 


‘* Finest Pearl 
of his Age”’ 


monarch who has found in the close proximity of his 
country to the West only ruin and despoliation. 


How- 
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ever infamous his acts may seem to Europe, it is with the 
eyes of an Oriental only that they can be approximately 
gauged. By terror and by oppression the Sultans of 
Turkey have maintained themselves in their supremacy, 
and it is because the present Finest Pearl of his Age and 
the Esteemed Centre of his Universe can, with safety to 
his own régime, no longer inspire the feeling that his 
ancient Empire is crumbling into ruin. Massacres are 
the traditional: methods of enforcing the mandates of 
Eastern rulers. Through them he has prolonged the 
existence of Turkey over twenty years. He has com- 
bated war, insurrection, treason, assassination, bank 
ruptcy. When he grasped the helm of State—a 
raw man untutored in the mysteries of statecraft, 
with no knowledge of the submerged rocks and 
shifting sands—there was little hope that Turkey would 
plough through the slough of despond which beset her. 
And yet, under the control of this man, whom all Europe is 
execrating, Turkey has succeeded in evading the continual 
menace of utter annihilation. Not for one single moment 
has the career of Abdul Hamid, as the Ruler of Turkey, 
been without the gravest danger to his own safety. In 
the early periods of his reign his reserve was even more 
marked than it is at the present day. Surrounded, as he 
was, by the very men who had destroyed his uncle and his 
brother ; living in an atmosphere malarious with corrup- 
tion and saturated with intrigue, it is in no way remarkable 
that he concentrated his aim to an end which was to 
establish his power as absolute and his merest whim as 
law. Yet Abdul Hamid is in no way a capricious despot, 
and the early proofs he exhibited of his courage, the grim 
resolution with which he faced.a catastrophe that would 
have been fatal to the later integrity of his Empire, indi- 
cates that beneath the suriace of his motives there is an 
ulterior and patriotic desire to benefit his country. What- 
ever else he may be now, he has been a very zealous 
patriot ; and if in the interim of pitting one Power against 
another he has amassed great properties and even greater 
riches by methods which—however Imperial they may 
be—are to our minds unjustifiable, it is because, as the 
kismet of Turkey, he is prepared for the worst, and with 
logical conclusion’ he determined that in possessing 
wealth he controlled the basis of human nature. 

Mistrust of human beings is the foundation of the 
Sultan’s philosophy, and through the instrumentality of his 
wealth his spies are everywhere. In the 
public office, in the harem, in the street, 
in the dining-room, in the bath-room, 
wherever one goes, whatever one does, the bribed emissary 
of the Sultan is there to report. To espionage Abdul Hamid 
has given his choicest thoughts; and the system of surveil- 
lance, favouritism, and corruption which he has organised 
with the power of his private means is a wonderful and 
awful piece of machinery. Through it a brother cannot 
trust his father, nor a father his son; it reaches from the 
capital itself to the distant confines of the Empire. Over 
the palace, over the embassy, over the cradle in the pea- 
sant’s home, Abdul Hamid has cast a spell which needs 
only the glamour of gold to vivify. Abdul Hamid is pro- 
pelled on his most corrupt practices by suspicions which, 
taking root in air, end only with the life of his 
victims. Hecan neither be too generous with his gold 
nor too free with his suspicions. Through both he hopes 
to thwart the many conspiracies which, he supposes, are 
aimed at his life. In consequence of his calculations, 
Abdul Hamid has succeeded in affecting the lives of his 
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subjects in the most remarkable manner. The constraint 
caused by this abominable system is intolerable. Life 
becomes a daily horror, unenjoyable even to the spies 
themselves, as the Sultan is too astute to place much 
credence in the evidence of a spy when he himself has not 
been spied upon. The immediate outcome of this corrup- 
tion is that the Sultan believes in no one until he has 
reason to the contrary; and as suspicion is the breath of 
life to him, Abdul Hamid never admits that there is 
sufficient ground for any contrary opinion. This passion 
for subornation is so typical of Eastern barbarism that it 
tends to prove how erroneous is the action of Europe in 
surrounding the Turk with the sfafus guo of modern 
civilisation. It would be infinitely surer to regard the 
Sultan of Turkey as an aboriginal savage by whom all 
primeval vices are depicted. 
Ever since the compulsory abdications of his uncle and 
his brother, Abdul Hamid has been defending himself 
A against similar violence by elaborate pre- 
nd Yet— : ‘ 2” 2 9s 
cautions. His natural timidity has been 
augmented by these events, and, mistrust being added to 
his fears, he has chosen to administer the government of 
his Empire single-handed. The administration in conse- 
guence has become so centralised in him that most com- 
plete paralysis has arisen from the congested condition of 
affairs. There is a vast accumulation of arrears of work, 
as no detail in pursuance of his government is so trivial 
that it does not come before him personally for his ap- 
proval and signature. The pressure of work which this 
occasions Abdul Hamid proclaims him as foremost among 
the hard workers in the ranks of contemporary sovereigns. 
He takes but few hours of sleep, sometimes passing the 
entire night engaged upon business of the most minor 
importance. Like most Orientals, Abdul Hamid is an 
early riser; and, after the prayers and ablutions enjoined 
by his religion, works steadily until sunset, when he dines, 
having accomplished—save a break of two hours in the 
middle of the day, when he lunches and takes the 
air—another of those protracted labours which have 
completely shattered his health. Already he is pre- 
maturely aged, and looks ten years older than he 
is. His figure is bowed, his frame shrunken. His 
iron grey beard, his wrinkled skin, sallow and un- 
healthy in appearance, his gloomy black eyes—restless 
from terror—have no trace of the refined and hand- 
some countenance, eminently Asiatic in type yet most 
fascinating in expression, which distinguished Abdul 
Hamid when he ascended the throne. He still retains the 
most winning manners, with the courtly graciousness of 
his lineage and that power of ingratiating himself, when 
he wishes to be impressive, which is characteristic of the 
“‘charmeur.” Abdul Hamid is most modest in the re- 
quirements of his harem, and in no little way artistic, as 
he has not only a passion for music, but has founded a 
school of art. He is most abstemious in his daily life, 
drinks water, and partakes of a diet almost wholly vegeta- 
rian. The silver dishes are sent to the table sealed, and 
his drinking water is conveyed in special casks under 
rigorous precautions. In speech he is a purist, speaking 
well in a monotonous voice, though he is capable of being 
roused to finished eloquence. He is shrewd and in- 
telligent ; when he wishes, he can exhibit an elasticity of 
mind which has assimilated an exceeding wide range of 
subjects. Yet in dealing with Abdul Hamid one feels one 
is dealing with a man who neither says nor looks what he 
thinks. He is mentally examining the strength of cha- 
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racter of the man before him, conning over to what end 
he may put the baseness his scrutiny has discovered. If 
he be foiled, his resentment is only equalled by. his 


surprise, for to contempt of goodness is added ‘mistrust of 
probity. 


WHERE ENGLAND AND RUSSIA 
MEET 


(From our Own Correspondent) 
$.5, Lok Sang, Gulf of Chili, 


SINCE my last letter I have paid a most interesting and instructive 
visit to New Chwang, the most northerly Treaty port in China. 
This is the port from which the produce of Manchuria is shipped 
to ports both far and near, and through which the natives of this 
latent Eldorado receive their foreign goods. Of late New Chwang 
has been of special interest to the student of Far Eastern affairs. 
as it has been very evident that the Government of his Majesty 
the Tsar of all the Russias had and have designs upon it. It 
will be remembered how quite recently, and with what virulence, 
M. Pavloff, the Russian Chargé d’Affaires at the Celestial capital, 
resented and endeavoured to quash the contract that had been 
entered into between the Chinese Railway administration and the 
Hongkong and Shanghai Bank for the extension of the Tientsin 
Railway from Shan-hai-Kwan to New Chwang. Russia resented 
China’s borrowing British capital and utilising the services of 
British engineers for this purpose, and (to use nautical phrase- 
ology) it was only after much “backing and filling” upon the part 
of China, aided by the presence of the British Fleet, that the 
matter was concluded to the satisfaction of the British Bank. 

It has,been erroneously stated in certain home newspapers that 
British interests in North China are inconsiderable ; but this is far 
from being so. On the contrary, let us take the shipping, for 
instance, and we find that, out of a grand total of 711,822 tons 
which entered’and cleared the Customs last year, 350,368 tons were 
British. So it is with imports—the Lion has the Lion’s share. 

A branch of the Trans-Siberian Railway is to connect with a 
new Russian settlement which is now in course of establishment at 
a point situated at about one and a half mile above the port of 
New Chwang upon the left bank of the Liao river. Here fine 
stone and cement wharves are to be erected to accommodate at 
least eight vessels, and already chartered steamers are discharging 
railway material and the necessary adjuncts to the establishment 
of a port of trade. The Russian engineers estimate that by next 
summer their line will be completed, and through traffic esta- 
blished between New Chwangand Kerin. Notwithstanding, how- 
ever, the efforts of the huge army of coolies at present employed 
upon the construction of this line, I fear they are too sanguine as 
to the speedy completion of this line. At Port Arthur great 
activity prevails, and every effort is being made to render it im- 
pregnable at the earliest date possible. Ta-lien-wan is not neglected 
in this scrimmage for supremacy in the Far East. The 
Russian Government are reserving to themselves a portion of the 
bay situated to the North-West. Here they will erect a break- 
water of over two miles in length, which will enclose an ex- 
cellent anchorage, sheltered at all points. The terminus of the 
Trans-Siberian Railway will be at this point, and a large and 
flourishing town is bound to spring up. The commercial and 
only advantageous point within the bay of Ta-lien will be 
dominated exclusively by Russia, and according to Russian 
methods ; and thus we see the “ open port” question reduced to a 
myth, Ta-lien-wan is a large bay, and should the mercantile 
marine of other Powers be required to load and discharge their 
cargoes by lightering outside the limits of this exclusive sphere, it 
will prove to be a bad business for all concerned. For the eight 
months yearly during which New Chwang is free from ice, I do 
not anticipate that the opening of Ta-lien will affect the port, as 
it is the terminus for the native craft which bring down the pro- 
duce of the interior, and with the opening up of xailway com- 
munication with the Chang-tu and Kerin districts the trade of the 
port should show substantial increase. 
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The establishment of railway communication between Tientsin 
and New Chwang will be a boon to passengers, especially during 
the winter months; but whether it will prove to be a paying 
section of the Imperial Chinese Railway Administration remains 
to be solved. 

Rumours arrive from the interior of Manchuria of frequent 
conflicts between the natives and the agents of the Russian 
Government. The former complain that the latter seize their 
lands—crops and all—without giving adequate compensation, and 
it is suggested that the Muscovites welcome any casus de//i in 
order that they may pour additional troops into the country “to 
keep order” ! 


THE CHINESE REFORMER AND HIS 
EMPEROR 
AN INTERVIEW IN GAOL 
Dong=Kong, Oct. 5. 


THE weather and the political outlook here are much alike just 
now. The black ball, which indicates that a typhoon is approach- 
ing, hangs from the mast-head of the Commodore’s flagship. The 
sky is heavy with clouds brought down by the north wind, and the 
air is charged with electricity, while from afar the faint rumbling 
of thunder foretells the breaking ofa storm. And from the North, 
too, come the rumours of strife and intrigue which now fill all 
men’s minds. Report follows report, and each in turn gives rise 
to ever wild conjectures ; conclusions vie with one another in 
extravagance and improbability. An ominous foreboding in men’s 
breasts that a crisis in China is imminent. 

Three or four days since there arrived from Pekin (as the cable 
will have briefly told you) one Hong Yau-Wei, the leader of the 
small Reform Party which exists in the Forbidden City. Hong 
Yau-Wei is a native of Canton, where, having obtained very con- 
siderable distinction as a scholar, he became an eminent and 
highly respected professor. For several years he has given his 
attention to Western civilisation and to Western politics and 
administration, and has from time to time forwarded the fruits 
of his studies, in the manner of a memorial, to both the 
Emperor and the Dowager-Empress. But he urged reform in 
vain; his warnings were unheeded and his memorials invariably 
rejected. This year, however, he succeeded in obtaining a 
personal interview with the Emperor, and from that day forward 
he has been in unusually high favour with his Majesty, until 
suddenly we heard that he had fled from Pekin under sentence of 
death. After hairbreadth escapes he reached Shanghai, where he 
was taken on board H.M.S. Zs, and protected from the Taotai of 
the place, who clamours for his blood. Eventually he arrives here 
on board the P. and O. steamer Ba//aarat, under escort of H.M.S. 
Bonaventure, with her decks cleared for action, and her Captain 
and crew prepared to defend their charge against the two Chinese 
cruisers that had been despatched upon the track of the unfortunate 
fugitive. 

I determined to visit Hong Yau-Wei. The prison was the only 
place in which he seemed to consider himself safe, and there he 
confidingly abides with six baskets of fruit and two small baskets 
of pebbles as his luggage. 

On my first visit he lay in a state of nervous prostration. Two 
days later I was accorded an interview. Hong Yau-Wei received 
me most graciously, and with a manner at once dignified and 
friendly. I was immediately impressed with his intelligence and 
the vivacious and interested way in which he spoke. (It is pro- 
bably this air of enthusiasm which makes him appear a younger 
man than he really is.) An exceedingly clever man though he 
might be, and a brilliant scholar, he evidently lacked that strength 
of character and power of personality that stamp gvea¢ men. I 
could well imagine how his attempts to reform such a Court of 
corruption as that of Pekin had brought him to grief. 

After the usual greetings and very warm expressions, on his 
part, of thanks for the protection accorded him by the English, I 
begged him to tell me the reasons for the animosity displayed 
against him at Pekin, and to describe the manner in which he had 
effected his escape. 
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He began by speaking with some confidence of the friendly 
relations between himself and the Emperor, which, he explained, 
were of a more intimate character than might be expected from his 
rank ; but that the Emperor was himself bent upon reform, and 
hence had welcomed him as a man after his own heart, and one 
from whom he not only received encouragement, but also learnt 
much that was new to him concerning the ways and means of 
Western nations, But, although he was the Emperor’s favourite, 
he lacked advancement, and this because his sovereign feared 
to show his partiality for one who in his ways of thought was 
directly opposed to the Dowager-Empress and her party. 
Once, indeed, his Majesty had privately presented him with a 
substantial sum of money—a compliment most unusual in China. 

It was not to be expected, however, that the Dowager-Empress 
and her minions would be so easily hoodwinked, and the various 
reformatory edicts issued by the. Emperor were, of course, attri- 
buted in great part to his favourite. Hence the intrigue between 
the two parties grew apace, and has now terminated in the de- 
thronement of the young Emperor, if not in his murder. The 
crisis was probably brought about by the want of judgment and 
tact and the hasty enthusiasm of some of the Reform party, if not 
of the Emperor and Hong Yau-Wei themselves. 

Hong Yau-Wei at the time was making his preparations to 
proceed to Shanghai in some official capacity when he unexpectedly 
received two letters from the Emperor. The first was a formal 
communication with reference to his departure ; the second, though 
again purporting to refer to his journey, contained the following 
expressive sentences, between the lines of which it was easy to 
read :— 

“You must leave Pekin at once. I hope you will take good 
care of your health, for I am satisfied that you are a loyal and 
brave man.” 

Hong Yau-Wei fled without a moment’s delay, and a few hours 
later a warrant was issued for his arrest and decapitation. His un- 
fortunate relations and friends are flying precipitately in all direc- 
tions, while it is feared that his brother has already lost his head. 

I inquired, then, whether he believed the Emperor to be alive 
ornot. He was very dubious on that point ; he thought that, as he 
(Hong Yau-Wei) had escaped, it was possible that they had not 
murdered his Majesty, and when I asked why he explained how, 
on the grounds that some little time ago he had given the Emperor 
when indisposed some English medicine, a plot had been con- 
ceived to murder the Emperor and himself, and by denouncing him 
as the poisoner of his Majesty to exonerate themselves of the one 
murder and to justify the other. 

Hardly a pleasant sort of lady to deal with this Empress- 
Dowager, whom he describes as tall and masculine, with a hard 
face and very prominent nose. Nor did he seem to doubt for an 
instant but that she had murdered, or caused to be murdered, 
both the last Emperor and the Empress of the last Emperor but 
one. She began life herself as the concubine of that Emperor 
whose wife she murdered. And so they proceed in Pekin. Need- 
less to say that Hong Yau-Wei and myself parted the best of 
friends. 

Lord Charles Beresford has been and gone. He did not 
address any public meeting. This was a disappointment to many, 
though it was considered by all the more responsible members of 
Hong Kong society as both wise and diplomatic. Lord Charles’s 
reasons for not speaking were, I believe, anxiety to press on without 
delay to Pekin, and to confer with Sir Claude MacDonald before 
committing himself in public, and a desire to learn what the mer- 
chants and residents here have to say, and to collect their opinions 
rather than air his own—at any rate for the present. I should say 
he must have secured a good “ bag” of opinions, for everyone of 
any importance in the town seems to have seen him and to have 
had his say—in fact, Lord Charles must have held a continuous levy 
during his few hours’ stay at Headquarter House. He has certainly 
made a great impression and won the confidence of all. There is 
a sense of relief since he has been among us, for everybody feels 
assured that he is the one man capable of stirring up the: Govern- 
ment at home to do something for Britishjinterests, and only those 
who live out here know_how necessary it is that something should 
be done, and done properly. 
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A WEEK OF EMPIRE 


MR. CHAMBERLAIN’S THANKS—CANADA’S 
HELP TO THE WEST INDIES— 
A SIGNIFICANT ACT 
(From our own Correspondent) 
(By Commercial Cable Company) 


Ottawa, November 18. 

Tue Hon. Richard W. Scott, Canadian Secretary of 
State, has received a message from Mr. Chamberlain 
gratefully acknowledging Canada’s munificence towards 
the distressed West Indies. The Colonial Secretary gives 
expression to his appreciation of this new evidence of 
Canada’s interest in the welfare of the sister Colonies 
and her sympathy with those in distress. The action 
of the Dominion Government has, he says, a sig- 
nificance which must not be overlooked. In addition to 
the humanitarian desire to help those in need, the gift 
is another proof that Canadian statesmen realise and dis- 
charge their obligations to the Empire. 

The donation to* which the above refers was for 
25,090 dollars (£5,000). 

The Canadian Government has also received grateful 
acknowledgments of the gift from the West Indies. 


Lord Strathcona and his Mission 


Lord Strathcona’s departure for Canada this week has 
given rise to the usual crop of rumours in Anglo-Canadian 
circles. This, some say, is the first step in his retirement 
from the High Commissionership and the long-talked-of 
succession of Sir Richard Cartwright—the Leonard 
Courtney of Canadian public life. We attach no value to 
these suggestions. Lord Strathcona is High Commis- 
sioner to-day because in the opinion of the Canadian 
Government there is no other Canadian who, by virtue of 
his ripe experience and high standing, could so worthily 
fill the place of leader of the Colonial representatives in 
the Mother-country"; and so long as Lord Strathcona 
desires to retain the ‘position he will retain it. ‘I know 
nothing of course of Sir Richard Cartwright’s move- 
ments,” said Lord Strathcona smilingly before he left for 
Canada, “‘and for myself I am quite innocent of any such 
intention as this rumour imputes to me.” While at 
Ottawa Lord Strathcona will have a good deal to say to 
Sir Wilfrid Laurier and his colleagues on the subject of 
the fast Atlantic service, of the early negotiation of which 
he at least has not'lost hope. There is also the Pacific cable 
question to be discussed. Lord Strathcona must fully 
sympathise with the general Canadian feeling that Canada’s 
trade interests in the project are so small as compared with 
those of Australasia and Great Britain as to make the 
suggested distribution of cost (Australasia four-ninths, 
Great Britain three-ninths, and Canada two-ninths) unfair 
to Canada ; at the same time his warm advocacy of this 
new Imperial link may be expected to encourage Canadian 
Ministers to go to the full lengths of co-operation. The 
time has come for Sir Michael Hicks Beach to give the 
needful lead to Canada in this vital matter. For the 
rest, Lord Strathcona’s visit is chiefly concerned with his 
multitudinous commercial interests there. 
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A New Use for Agents-General 


Mr. Reeves has written a book, a notable book, about 
the Colony he represents as Agent-General—New Zealand. 
And in writing ‘t he has contributed so materially to widen 
and inform the interest taken by the rest of the Empire in 
this important member of it as to suggest a new use to 
which Agents-General might turn themselves. At present, 
in purveying information, they restrict themselves too 
exclusively to the needs of intending emigrants and 
investors, leaving the general public, just awakening to 
the existence of ‘‘ fellow-countrymen over-sea ” who share 
with them the same history and destiny, to satisfy its new- 
born curiosity with impressionist sketches of the globe- 
trotter or the ‘‘ cold mutton” of the journeyman bookmaker. 
But given Agents-General of the pattern of Mr. Reeves— 
as scholarly, as thoughtful, as patriotic, wielding a prose as 
lucid and vigorous as his—and what might they not do to 
promote the better’ understanding, and therefore closer 
union, of the} Anglo-Saxon communities which together 
make up the British Empire? What Mr. Reeves has just 
done for New Zealand in ‘‘ The Long White Cloud ” has yet 
to be done, urgently'needs to be done, for its sister Colonies, 
and most of all for those of South Africa. Many have 
attempted it, but, says Sir Alfred Milner, none have quite 
succeeded. 

The Sudan Honours 


The Sudan Gasetfe is'a disappointment in military 
circles—what Gasetfe was ever anything but a disappoint- 
ment in some’of the circles affected by it? The criticism 
which appeals ‘most strongly to us is that of a military 
officer who declares that, with such an overwhelming list 
of honours, to be left undecorated is almost to have a 
personal stigma thrown upon one. Slatin Pasha’s knight- 
hood is well placed, for the personal knowledge gained 
during his captivity among the Dervishes and placed un- 
reservedly at the Sirdar’s disposal went far to secure 
success for the expedition. Why, we hear it asked, is 
there no fitting recognition of the splendid services of 
Lieutenant Girouard in connection with the Sudan military 
railway-services to which Mr. G. W. Steevens, the historio- 
grapher of the campaign, pays warm tribute? Girouard 
is as loyal a French |Canadian as ever fought under the 
British flag, and ‘his sterling work for the Empire is the 
pride of French'Canada. As a minor point, it is asked 
how it comes about that the Victoria Cross, designed to 
honour valour in presence of the enemy, falls to a Captain 
of the 2nd Dragoon Guards for killing ‘‘an Arab who 
had run amok among some camp followers” ? 


Mr. John Burns and the ‘‘ World’s Masters”’ 


** Is Saul also among the prophets ?” must have been 
the dismayed ejaculation of Mr. Labouchere and Sir 
Wilfrid Lawson as they read Mr. John Burns’s speech at 
Battersea Baths on Sunday last. In terms as explicit as 
eloquent, he declared himself one with those who, without 
regard to Party, are working together for the closer union 
of the English-speaking peoples, who would cherish their 
newly awakened pridefof race, and who hold that, with all 
their faults, the British have shown themselves the best 
rulers of the native races, ‘‘The British, with all their 
faults, are the best rulers of the native races. We give 
freedom of thought and free institutions. Let Russia into 
India, and in a week it would beasweltering chaos. Take 
the British power from Egypt, and there would at once be 
a recrudescence of barbarism. . . . The unity of the free 
English-speaking peoples, united by race and speech and 
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fhabits, will do more to avert war than thé universal accep- 
tance of the Tsar’s proposals. The future of the world is 
for free peoples. The industrial peoples are to be the 
masters of the world’s destiny in the future.” Now Mr. 
Burns is a shrewd man and a politician, and it is no 
depreciation of his patriotism to say that he would hardly 
speak out with all this zest did he not know that these 
are the thoughts and hopes of industrial England of the 
rising generation. 


MR. RHODES AS NEXT PREMIER 


SOUTH AFRICAN FEDERATION 
(From our Own Correspondent) 
(By Eastern Telegraph Company). 
Cape Town, November 17. 
‘Tue Government and the Opposition have’ practically 
settled the terms of their compromise. A Redistribution 
Bill will now certainly be introduced satisfactory to the 
Progressives. The Bond party is displeased, and has 
yielded only under Mr. Hofmeyr’s urgency. He is 
determined to retain his party in office pending trial of the 
election petitions. The Progressives are actively pre- 
paring for the electoral campaign which will follow on 
the passing of the Redistribution Bill. 

Mr. Rhodes’s early resumption of the Premiership is 
generally regarded as highly probable. Then, many of 
his supporters contend, his first business must be to 
convene a conference of delegates from British States in 
South Africa to draft a Federal Enabling Bill. British 
Colonies—Cape Colony, Natal, Rhodesia—will come first ; 
leaving the Republics—Orange Free State and the Trans- 
vaal—to enter as they find it to their interests to do so. 
The Customs Union, to which the Orange Free State and 
Natal are parties, may prepare the way for the inclusion 
of at least the younger Republic in such a federal 
scheme. 

The Sierra Leone Bear-Garden 

Not a few who claim to speak on the strength of a 
first-hand knowledge of Sierra Leone affairs—most of 
them merchants and missionaries—aver that Bai Bureh, 
the insurgent chief who was captured the other day by a 
company of the West Africa Regiment under Captain 
‘Goodwyn, is more sinned against than sinning. And this 
is Bai Bureh’s own opinion. He pleads guilty to rebellion, 
‘but with extenuating circumstances, the extenuating cir- 
‘cumstances being the hut-tax, the rough-handed measures 
of the native police, and the undue trespass of the Govern- 
ment officials upon his rights and prerogatives as chief. 
He was driven, he says, to rebel as the only way of per- 
suading the Government to lend him an ear. There may 
‘be something in all this; and in executing with his own 
hands one of his followers who, his zeal getting the better 
of him, murdered a missionary, Bai Bureh sought to give 
convincing proof of his Jona fides. But until Sir David 
Chalmers, Mr. Chamberlain’s Special Commissioner, has 
completed his investigations and preserited his report, it 
is impossible to come to a judgment upon the circum- 
Stances which have turned the once sleepy, Colony; of Sierra 


Leone into a bear-garden which will require yet another 
campaign for its pacification. 
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WITH OUR ARMY IN EGYPT 


Here are latest letters from Omdurman and Cairo, full of 
the spirit which makes Britain what she is. The descrip- 
tion of Captain Baratier on his way down the Nile is dis- 
tinctly amusing, while the graphic description of the con- 
ditions under which our Army of Occupation exists will 
command the sympathy and admiration of all at home :-— 


Omodurman, October 20. 

I do not propose saying anything about the fight, such as it 
was. There has been more than enough penny-a-lining, and such 
a multitude of lies on the subject, that I am heartily sick of the 
whole thing. 

I am now living in a house adjoining the Khalifa’s mansion, 
surrounded by an enormous stone wall, which effectually shuts 
out the breeze, when there is one, and keeps in the aroma, &c. ; 
and I do not like it. One wants to bea Mark Tapley, with a 
patent guttapercha impermeable-to-stinks nose to thoroughly 
enjoy it. 

The noble Egyptian Army is split up and scattered to the 
four winds. Some are up the Blue Nile; some on the way to 
Gedaref to try to catch a certain “gentleman” ; some already at 
Gedaref, being compelled to stay there by the aforesaid “ gentle- 
man”; others on the White Nile, Fashoda, and beyond ; others 
at Khartum, others at Shambut, and all the Cavalry at Wadi 
Hamid, about thirty-five miles north of this : so it is not very lively 
here, and we divide our time between knocking down houses and 
trying to clean up a bit, drilling our late enemy (whom we have 
enlisted) and sniffing the various choice scents, which are abundant 
and assorted. 

I think there is a sort of general opinion that this is the worst 
place we have ever had the felicity of staying at in the Nile Valley, 
and that the summer here would be so oppressively warm and 
objectionable that we are not fit for it,and I hope that a large 
stock of new boys will sooner or later relieve us. 

It is quite hot enough now to satisfy any Salamander, and 
though we are assured that it gets quite bitterly cold later, I rather 
doubt it. It does not seem tobe built that way up here. Fashoda 
is, from all accounts, a peculiar place. It is at present chiefly 
composed of mud, and yet it rains there. It is said that later on 
it gets quite charming ; the rain ceases, the mud cakes, and you 
are able to get about, and you are also able to get some shooting, 
they tell me. 

The little Frenchman was brought down from there a few days 
ago, and has left for Cairo. He did not appear to regret leaving 
Fashoda. He looked like a limp bit of string. 

I ought to add that the water of the White Nile, which we 
have the pleasure of using, smells violently, and when you wash 
your face in it you feel as if you were in close proximity to a very 
fine drain. 

Cairo, Nov. 5. 

We are having a nasty October. It quite beats all records for 
heats and mugginess ; 96° in the shade a few days ago, and a dis- 
mal, damp atmosphere. I enjoyed my “trip” up the Nile im- 
mensely, and would not have missed the battle for worlds. 

It seemed a very safe sort of fight to be in; no one felt any 
sense of danger except the Cavalry, Camel Corps, and Horse 
Artillery, who got into some very tight places. Although in the 
saddle for fifteen hours, I was not very much fatigued. In the 
evening I was quite knocked out of time by the awful stenches of 
Omdurman, which was just like a charnel-house. 

On the whole, I think I am getting a little past campaigning, 
and I would not care about going into another, unless it is to fight 
the French. I am quite willing to expend the remains of my 
wretched life in trying conclusions with those gentlemen. 

I long to go to England, and I suppose I shall go home in the 
summer ; but who can tell? One never knows what is in store for 
we fellows. 





Should you find any difficulty in obtaining. THE OUTLOOK, please 
send at once to the PUBLISHER, 109 Fleet Street, a postcard, stating 
name and address of the nearest Newsagent in your district. 
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THE WAGNER PROGRAMME 
PROBLEM 


Yet ano her set of Wagner Concerts! How much 
Jonger will it goon? One may ask the question without 
in the least degree implying thereby any disbelief in the 
vitality of Wagner’s music. On the contrary, the testing 
which he has had in this way already, and the manner in 
which his music has withstood the trial, is the best of all 
possible tributes to its enduring power and grandeur. Is 
there any other of the great masters whatsoever, from 
Bach to Brahms, whose compositions would have borne 
so fierce an ordeal so well? But it is not to be disguised 
that a change in the composition of these incessant 
Wagner programmes must be effected if constant concert- 
goers, tired to death of the more familiar selections, are 
to be attracted to such concerts much longer; and the 
question arises why more enterprise is not displayed by 
concert-givers in the selection of excerpts less hackneyed 
than those commonly performed. 

Assuming that Wagner concerts must continue—and 
the proposition is by no means distasteful—it may be 
suggested that at least more variety is possible than we 
usually get. No doubt it is fatally easy to string together 
time after time the same old pieces, which all the players 
know by heart, and, what is even more to the point, can 
play without any rehearsal. But the assumption being 
that concert-goers are now ceasing to be drawn as before 
by this thrice-boiled fare, such an enterprising manager 
as Mr. Newman may well be invited to consider whether 
he would not do well to extend the limits of his present 
Wagner repertory, and thereby retain customers whom 
he will otherwise run the risk of losing. Works commonly 
figuring in Wagner programmes at present do not exhaust 
by any means the number of like selections which might 
well be performed, and if Mr. Newman and Mr. Wood 
would bring forward a few of these lesser known excerpts 
they would be conferring a very great service upon the 
musical public. Examples will readily suggest themselves, 
Every drama would furnish material. 

In the case of the ‘‘ Ring,” for instance, instead of 
the inevitable ‘‘ Walkiirenritt,” Wotan’s ‘‘ Farewell” and 
the ‘‘ Fire Music,” the “‘ Forging Songs” from ‘‘Sieg- 
fried,” the ‘‘ Trauermarsch” from ‘‘ Gétterdimmerung,” 
and the rest of the hackneyed cuttings which we get at 
present, why not give us at times for a change something 
which every concert-goer does not know rather better 
than “Rule Britannia” or ‘‘God Save the Queen”? 
Loge’s famous narrative from ‘‘ Das Rheingold” might 
well be heard, for instance, occasionally ; the prelude and 
opening scene of ‘* Die Walkiire” would be another good 
selection not often heard; so would the famous scene 
between Briinnhilde and Siegmund, from the second act of 
the same drama. The prelude and opening scene from 
‘*Siegfried” would make another excellent choice, 
even if the whole of the first act (which could 
otherwise be given without difficulty) were thought 
too long for concert purpose. From the second act 
the ‘‘ Waldweben ” music is already given, but the noble 
introduction to the third act—one of the grandest things 
which Wagner ever wrote—with the splendid Wanderer- 
Erda scene which succeeds it, is never heard in the 
concert-room ; while the glorious duet at the close of the 
same act is only very rarely performed. Inj the case of 
“* Gétterdimmerung,” there is the magnificent dialogue of 
the Norns which opens the drama; and, at the other end 
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of the work, the stupendous closing scene, with many 
another glorious page in between—the exquisite Rhine- 
maidens scene, for instance—which with a little ingenuity 
might be adapted to the purpose. 

In the case of ‘‘ Tristan” like excerpts might be found, 
Why is the great love duo itself, for example, never heard 
off the stage? Preceded by the beautiful introduction to 
the act, it would make an admirable concert piece. A 
good deal of the first act likewise—as the Isolde- 
Brangiine dialogue—might be adapted to the purpose, 
while even in the third something besides the familiar 
‘* Liebestod”” might probably be discovered. Then in the 
case of the ‘‘ Meistersinger,” why are such delightful pages 
as Pogner’s Address, the duet between Eva and her 
father, Sachs’ ‘‘ Cobbling Song,” his splendid concluding 
address at the end of the opera (usually ‘‘ cut” at Covent 
Garden), his duets with Walter and with Eva in the third 
act, and numerous others equally suitable which might be 
cited, so consistently overlooked in the case of concert 
programmes? Even in “ Parsifal” a great deal more 
might be found than the Prelude and the ‘‘ Good Friday 
music ” to which conductors at present confine their atten- 
tions. Gurnemanz’s narration to the knights in the first 
act would be delightful to hear occasionally ; so would 
the Parsifal-Kundry duet from the ‘second act, the intro- 
duction to this act, and the opening scene between Kundry 
and Klingsor, and other “numbers,” if the term may be 
permitted, which could be named. 

In a word, there is a genuine opportunity at the present 
time for an enterprising concert manager—such as Mr. 
Newman, who, with Mr. H. J. Wood as conductor, has 
just started the concerts above referred to—to win dis- 
tinction for himself on the lines which have been in- 
dicated. H. A. S, 


A STUDY IN COURTSHIP 


(HE comes at the usual hour and finds her in the usual seat— 
the wicker-chair he knows so well, because he always has to carry 
it in later on in the evening when it gets chilly on the verandah.) 

She (leaning into the cushion and closing her “ yellow-back ”) 
Well? 

He (quoting airily). Well, ’tis very well. 

(She smiles to herself, thinking how often she has seen his. 
initial donhomée veer round to ultimate sulks. His temper hangs. 
loosely on its hinges.) 

He (suspiciously). What’s the smile for ? 

She. For welcome. 

He. In that case we may as well shake hands. 

(They act on his suggestion. Her hand is cool and firm ; his. 
trembles a little at the contact.) 

He (seating himself and continuing). Isn’t it ridiculous that 
each time I call we have to go through something like proclaiming 
an armistice to begin with? 

She (severely). Serves you right ; you shouldn’t quarrel. 

He. Of course—it’s my fault; as if I took any pleasure im 
quarrelling ! 

She (with interrogative eyebrows). Do I? 

fe. You manage to set the ball rolling. 

She (flippantly). B-a-w-l? 

He (ignoring her), There are all sorts of little annoyances— 
impalpable somethings that I can’t always lay my finger on, and 
that get on a fellow’s nerves like nettles. 

She. Nettles! There’s a pun in that somewhere, I believe. 

He. Now, for instance, last Monday night, why were you 
fooling about with that long-haired Fauntleroy imp all the evening ? 
For all you seemed to care, I might have been a back number of 
fashion-plates, 

She (without a trace of regret in her voice). I’m sorry you 
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thought me rude; but the child was my visitor in a sort of way, 
and I had to amuse him. Besides, I like children. 

He (sighing sarcastically). Oh that I were a lollypop darling ! 

She. A little more sweetness might perhaps not come amiss 
to you. 

fe (grumbling). What’s the use of my being sweet? When 
I’m good-tempered you think your obligations to me cease. It’s 
only when I growl that you pay me attention. 

She. 1 certainly have my work cut out to smoothe your feelings 
when ruffled. You are as touchy as—as a hedgehog. 

fe. You should appreciate my touchiness ; it’s a tribute to 
your powers of exasperation. 

She. That’s very subtle ; your scowls are compliments—eh ? 

fe. Under the circumstances they are. I tell you, Kitty, just at 
present there isn’t another woman in the world who would succeed 
in exasperating me. 

(There is a pause of a full minute, during which she is medi- 
tating, and he measuring the impression he has produced; he 
thinks decidedly he has scored.) 

She (recovering herself and brushing imaginary fluff from her 
skirt). What was that you said? 

He (rising abruptly and fuming). Very good. I am not in the 
habit of soliloquising, and as you are preoccupied —— 

She (sweetly). Not at all; you needn’t go unless you very much 
want to. You set me thinking, and then my thoughts drifted away 
till I forgot where they started from, that’s all. 

fe (looks at her dubiously, suspecting her of an avridre-fensée ; 
finally he decides to accept the explanation and resumes his seat). 
You made me feel de ¢rof, and it’s hateful! I say, Kitty, have 
you ever thought me de trop? 

She (deliberating). N-no, not when you were good and behaved 
yourself. 

fe (disappointed). Oh ! 

She. Why, what was wrong in that ? 

He (gloomily). All wrong. It isn’t what I wanted you to say. 
You should have said, “ Dick, I like you by me, good, bad, or in- 
different.” 

She (quietly). Indeed ! Modest child—so frugal in your aspira- 
tions. No, I’m only satisfied with the best of everything ; it sounds 
conceited, but it’s a lamentable fact. 

He (earnestly). Heaven knows, haven't I tried hard to give you 
all that is good in me? 

She (banteringly). Thanks awfully for permitting me to sample 
your beauties of character. If I do not make a selection, it’s only 
because | have such a large stock myself. In fact, it’s ahome-growth 

He (angrily). You always wé// be frivolous just when I 

She. Just when you are on the brink of making a spectacle of 
yourself—commonly called being sentimental. And you aren’t a 
bit grateful to me for saving you ! 

He. That isn’t the reason you won't let me go on; you your- 
self don’t object to indulging in sentiment. 

She. No—that is to say, I didn’t ; but we have had too much 
of it. It’s getting monotonous—I like variety. 

ffe (jealously). And that’s why you now talk sentiment with 
somebody else. 

She (looks at him fixedly ; then severely). I have a good mind 
to let you go on thinking so ; but—no, I don’t talk sentiment with 
anyone else. 

He (pleasurably touched by her frankness ; after a pause). I don’t 
know what it is, Kitty ; the old days used to be ever somuch more 
pleasant—especially the beginning. You were always so nice and 
kind to me. 

She (a little coldly). I don’t see in what I have changed. 

ffe (hastily). Not in your general attitude, but in little things. 

She. For example ? 

/7e. Well, you used to see me to the door when I left; you 
asked me when I was coming again ; you—you used to let me hold 
your hand without pulling it away. 

She. And now I don’t? 

fe. And now you don’t—why ? 

She. The reason is obvious. You are now perfectly acquainted 
with the geography of the house ; you come here like —— 
Mondays and Fridays ; and as to holding my hand, it’s stupid. 
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ce. (biting his lip, and looking baffled). The explanation is 
good. Can you now further explain to me why it makes me 
miserable ? 

She (more soberly than hitherto). Does it? I’m very, very sorry. 

/Te (impetuously). What’s the good of being sorry? Not all 
the pity in the world is as good as a pinch of—of the other thing. 

(She looks round to see who is in the room at their back. Ellen 
s doing her home-lessons, and Charlie is lounging on the sofa.) 

She (gets up suddenly). Let’s go into the garden. I feet quite 
stiff. Don’t trouble—I don’t want supporting. 

(They go down the terrace staircase. Jane has just lit the hall 
lamp, and they keep well in its focus. She foils his manceuvres to 
get behind the clumps of hazel. They walk once up and down to 
the tinkling of the chatelaine round her waist.) 

She (softly). Dick, we are going to have some plain talk. You 
love me, don’t you? 

Fie (taken aback, then hedging). You ask that of a man of 
extremes like me? I have told you a dozen times I either worship 
a woman or she does not exist for me. Is that an answer? 

She. Yes or no would have done equally well. 

He (obediently). Yes. 

(There is another pause; the chatelaine says softly : “Ting, 
ting.”) 

She (continuing her catechism). How long have you known me ? 

He (pat). Just eighteen months. Don’t you remember Reggie 
Banks brought me round the day you were twenty-one? You made 
me write “something original” in your album, and you weren’t a 
bit enthusiastic over the doggerels. That’s what first made me 
fond of you. 

(Again the conversation devolves for a minute on the chate- 
laine.) 

She (resuming). And so you think I liked you better in the 
beginning? 

Ze. I’m sure of it. Why, to my knowledge you gave up two 
theatres and one dance to stop at home because you knew I was 
coming. Then you dropped off—gracious, these last eight months 
you have treated me—damnably ! 

She (with a touch of her former manner). Poor thing! Did ! 
treat ums—please say the rude word for me. 

/7:. Yes, damnably—simply a dose of purgatory. 

She. I don’t know why you should think so. We have been 
pretty good friends on the whole. After all, our tiffs don’t count 
much in the aggregate. “ Quarrels of friends—renewal of friend- 
ship”; at least so my Latin idiom-book told me when I went in 
for Matric. 

ffe, Friends? I hate the word. It sounds so sober and co!d— 
like a douche-bath in December. Why, it doesn’t seem more than 
a euphemism for acquaintances. 

Ske. True, it’s not wildly romantic; but what more do you 
want? 

He, Something more cordial, more spontaneous, more demon- 
strative—more everything ; with all this friendship my peace of mind 
isn’t guaranteed for a single instant. 

She. Then it seems our compact was a failure ? 

He (puzzled). Compact? (with sudden recollection) Please 
don’t! Don’t remind me of it; it makes me feel small and 
despicable. 

She (persistingly). Why should it? There was nothing out- 
rageous about it—I wasn’t to tease you more than I could help—I 
was to show consideration —— 

He (breaking in hastily). Yes, yes, that’s how it went, besides 
the other clauses. Wasn't it cowardly to coddle up my feelings 
in cotton-wool? And you didn’t always keep it, Kitty, for which 
I thank you. You honoured me by the breach. 

She (pensively). Of course it’s braver to take things as they 
come. 

He. But it’s confoundedly unpleasant when they come and hit un+ 
fairlyand knock the wind out of you. Kitty—this is a bad, bad job. 

She. And that’s why we must forthwith set about remedying it 
before it gets worse. Listen, Dick. All the time I have known 
you I have read you like a book ; for a man of the world you are 
absurdly unsophisticated, and that’s chiefly why I took to you. J 
wish you had read me equally well. 
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#e. What do you mean? 

She. Wait a bit. We shall come to it presently. If I showed 
at first that I liked you, and then dropped off, to use your expres- 
sive phrase, did you think you were dealing with a coquette ? 

He (fervently). No, Kitty; I never doubted your genuineness. 
You would never bind a man hand-and-foot only to play fast-and- 
loose with him. 

She. Well, then, what else brought the change? (She waits ; 
but he makes no sign. Then she continues.) Let me tell you— 
Oh! yes, we shall get at it presently. If, as you say, you loved 
me, and if, as you thought, rightly or wrongly, you were not in- 
different to me, why did you leave things so long undecided? You 
are in a fairly good position—Dick, why do you make me say such 
things ? 

(He winces, but is silent.) 

She. You see, I know you better than you know yourself. 
You told me before that just at present there isn’t another woman 
in the world that would make you scowl. Dick, that “just at 
present” is fatally significant. How many such “just at presents” 
have you had? 

(He shrugs his shoulders in sullen silence.) 

She. 1 can tell you, Dick ; we made each other confidences 
once upon a time, and yours now recoil on your own head. First, 
there was the girl you met down the Rhine ; then that Croydon 
milliner ; then Florrie Eldridge, and finally myself. You see, 
before you came to me you had burned incense on three altars 
and I don’t know how many wayside shrines besides. (He shakes 
his head.) No? Well, perhaps three altars are enough. And 
then you wanted me to believe implicitly in your devotion. 

He (doggedly). I love you more than I did the other three put 
together. 

She. Well, then, why did you hang back? You were very 
miserable, so you say; you knew your case was not hopeless— 
what made you hesitate ? 

fe (desperately). I don’t know; the devil of perverseness, 
perhaps. 

She. Be honest, Dick; if not, [’ll be honest for you. The 
reason that you put the brake on your emotions was just your lack 
of self-belief—nothing else. 

(He looks at her stupefied.) 

She (returning his glance firmly). Yes, you did not believe in 
your love ; you knew it was strong only because of its impotence. 
You could win my heart only on one condition, and for that your 
love was too—problematic. 

F7e (mechanically). Problematic ? 

She. Yes; once you had committed yourself you would have 
felt bound by your promise ; for, with all your faults, Dick, you 
are a gentleman. You would have felt bound to give me sole and 
single place in your affections, and you could not guarantee that 
I might not have palled on you after the first fortnight. And then 
I should have been another experience, another “just at present,” 
only one with an unenviable future. 

He (awaking to the situation). But what had you to lose ? What 
if it were merely an episode? 

She (very quietly). It’s too late in the day now to be angry 
with you, Dick. But what strong evidence of your selfishness ! 
During eighteen months of acquaintance you did not think it 
worth while to learn the rudiments of my nature. I am neither a 
stone nor a butterfly; and I was not going to jeopardise my 
peace of mind to be a nine days’ plaything to you. 

He. 1 see ; you would have loved me if I had asked you to marry 
me. Well, a man wants to be loved on his own merits, not as a 
means to an end. 

Ske (quietly as before). Then you should go to women who 
have not learnt to economise their feelings. 

(There is a long pause, during which the pincushion communie« 
cates with the pencil-case.) 

He (breaking silence, humbly). I will be honest, Kitty—and 
ask your forgiveness. I did toy with the situation, and therefore 
came almost near to trifling with you. And all the time I knew— 
as you seem to have known—that my feelings were criminally pre- 
carious. ©-Ah, but how it hurts to be impaled on the horns of one’s 
own dilemmas! And my oracles were dumb. You will laugh— 
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listen what a foolish thing I did the other day. I asked your 
cousin, Charlie Duff, if he still loved his wife'as much as he lovéd 
his intended, and he said: “Ten times more.” That gave me 
hope—you know what a callous brute he is. 

She. Yes, but that’s not a case in point. Charlie is callous; 
you are not. These natures that are stubborn against new im- 
pressions can trust themselves to cherish the old. Their motto is. 
“ always,” not “just at present.” 

He. You use the phrase as a sort of stiletto. 

She (kindly). No, Dick, I didn’t mean it that way. You know 
I am not vindictive. IfI insist on it, it is only because it is the 
salve to your dilemma wounds, the key to the riddle. It tells us 
why we can never be anything more than friends. And, from 
what you. said, it seems you are prepared to take it in the same 
light. Let’s go in—there’s the supper-gong. 

SAMUEL GORDON, 


CORRESPONDENCE 


WOMAN THE UNCLUBABLE 
To the Editor of THE OuTLOOK 


Has the writer of the above in to-day’s OUTLOOK really hit 
upon the secret of the popularity of poor fiction? Do the writers 
of the rag-doll stuff we are all ashamed of owe their vogue to the 
patronage of the ladies? Is it women who turn away from the 
best literary viands because they prefer the raw meat of Mr. 
Roughrider and the cat’s meat of Miss Handreader ? 

Bangor, Nov. 12. THOMAS PINKERTON. 


“THE LIVELY COLONIAL”? AND MR. 
NORMAN GALE 
To the Editor of THE OUTLOOK 


The “ Lively Colonial’s” description of an author as “a God’s- 
Feet kind of local rhymer,” given in last week’s OUTLOOK, sug- 
gests a new phase of literary criticism. As an example, may I call 
attention toa popular volume by Mr. Norman Gale—* A Country 
Muse”? Here in the course of some fifty poems the words 
“breast” and “ bosom” occur no fewer than thirty-six times. Mr. 
Gale mentions the female breast nineteen times, and the female 
bosom four times ; breasts, gender not specified, twice ; the male 
breast once, the breast of birds seven times, and the bosom of 
birds twice, and the breast of the rose once. To these may be 
added allusions—“ the bodice of her dairy dress,” “bodices of 
goddesses,” “a warmer white,” “ maid of inviolate snow,” and the 
epithet “ whiter-breasted.” This is surely a record for poets with 
even the most limited rhyming vocabularies. How would the 
“ Lively Colonial” describe Mr. Norman Gale? 

n. Mi. 


THE SCOTT ‘SUPERSTITION ” 
To the Editor of Tuk OuTLooK 


I have some hope that you will publish (and answer) this letter, 
because I believe (not that hope is necessarily founded on belief) 
that you, perhaps alone among the hidebound tribe of editors, 
desire truly the promulgation of that which zs rather than of that 
which you would like should be. 

“We don’t seem to care a dump for anybody in it.” Thus 
writes your reviewer about “The Red Axe.” Now, I personally 
have as low an opinion of Mr. Crockett’s power of entertaining 
any educated man as your reviewer seems to have, excepting 
always the proven power of his one book worth reading—viz. 
“The Raiders,” though even in that book the personality of the 
I of the story is maddeningly offensive, with his hypocritical mock 
modesty and pleonastic expansions of padding. 

But I long for a chance to get some influential paper to be 
honest enough to ask if the present generation really cares a dump 
about anybody in the works of that dear old driveller to whom 
your reviewer so: affectionately turns for consolation after the 
exhausting Jabour of plodding through the production of a contract» 
crushed shilling-a-liner. + 
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Dickensomania, thank Heaven! is moribund now, though 
nephews still run some risk of causing their names to disappear 
from avuncular fogies’ wills by expressing their real opinions of 
the resemblance to real life of that “ novelist” (Dickens’s) charm- 
ing creations. Bulwer is dead, Anthony Trollope’s memory a 
mere recollection of a bad dream (who can ever forgive Az for 
writing “Can You Forgive Her?”), Fenimore Cooper and 
G. P. R. James remain only as Pillars of Salt ; how much longer 
shall reviewers combine to bolster up the irritating humbug about 
the “great” Sir Walter? The reviewers have not the excuse that 
they are writing for posterity ! they are as ephemeral as anything 
can possibly be, so why not recognise the patent fact that few read 
and fewer care for Sir Walter now? We—I mean the present 
generation, the men between twenty-five and forty who form the 
bulk of the supporters of THE OUTLOOK—consider Sir Walter an 
unreadable old bore. We, most of us, have read all or nearly all 
his works because our pastors and masters “kidded” us on to do 
So, just as they induced us to read the Boy’s Own Paper because 
they gave us them, while we spent our own money either on 
sweets or the Boys of England and Marryat and Kingston, and, 
with less relish, on Ballantyne, for the latter was too goody-goody 
for common use. 

Your Reviewer remarks, with more perspicacity than is common 
with him, that the opinion of a boy of twelve on books is valuable. 
Undoubtedly it is, for at twelve few have become prigs enough to 
pretend they admire a book because it is “the proper thing.” 
Now, since I was twelve, neither I nor any one of my many friends 
have ever been able to see what the elder generation saw to admire 
in Sir Walter. A dear old chap, no doubt—but, ye gods, how slow ! 
How full of unprofitable padding !_ Is there any one of his books 
the actors in which Zve? Take the “Fair Maid of Perth,” why 
Sir Walter should have been poleaxed for writing such drivel! 
Consider Conachar—but I must not begin to analyse, for I could 
never stop and you would perhaps not read. But I declare in the 
name of my generation that we cannot find a single book of Scott 
which does not have the effect of a marionette show badly worked. 

Who candidly believes that any publisher would take even 
“Waverley” or “Rob Roy” if offered now? Was there ever a 
more lifeless scene than Locksley’s shooting in “Ivanhoe” ? Death 
to all shams should be the motto of THE OUTLOOK. 

ROGER HALL. 

Larkfield, Kent, November 9. 


“ONLY FLESH AND BLOOD” 
To the Editor of THE OUTLOOK 


Do me the justice to permit me to prove to you that to speak 
of the statue of the Virgin “in the attitude of immaculate concep- 
tion” is not “ rank nonsense,” as your reviewer of my book, “ Only 
Flesh and Blood,” says in THE OUTLOOK of November 5. It is 
absolutely correct. And may I also inform you that, before 
writing my story, I not only took great pains to inform myself 
upon all such details, but that the person who is responsible for 
them is still at my back, and has held important curés in France? 

A. N, HOMER. 

Junior Constitutional Club, November 14. 


THE PRIMATE’S CHARGE 
To the Editor of THt OUTLOOK 


In reply to your correspondent “ Oxoniensis,” the doctrine of 
the Church of England on the Holy Communion is not deter- 
mined by what Bishop Andrewes or any other individual cleric 
may have said, but by what the Thirty-nine Articles and the 
Communion Service:prescribe. The rubric at the end of the latter 
declares that “ the Sacramental bread and wine remain still in their 
very natural substances, and therefore may not be adored,” and the 
28th Article affirms that “the Body of Christ is given, taken, and 
eaten, in the Supper, only after an heavenly and spiritual manner. 
And the mean whereby the Body of Christ is received and 
eaten in the Supper is faith.” Moreover, the words “Grant that 
we receiving thesé thy creatures of bread and wine” in the Prayer 
of Consecration conclusively show that your reviewer’s statement 
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was correct. If “a repetition of a sacrifice” was intended, why 

was the word “table” and not “altar” used throughout “the 

Order for the Administration of the Lord’s Supper”? | 
November 12. ANOTHER OXONIAN, 


Zo the Editor of THE OuTLOOK 


I do not know that your reviewer of the Primate’s charge can 
be considered as wrong in saying that the Holy Eucharist is 
regarded by the Reformed Church as a commemoration of, not a 
repetition of, a sacrifice. We, as well as the Church of Rome, 
teach that the Holy Communion is a sacrifice ; but. it is God’s 
creatures bread and wine that are offered to Him (a) as a thanks- 
giving, (4) as a commemoration. To all intents and purposes the 
Church of Rome teaches that Christ Himself is sacrificed. , Quotas 
tions can easily be given from the English divines, mentioned in 
“ Oxoniensis’” letter which show that they regarded the sacrifice 
as one of the former type; and to show that the Church of 
England repudiates the latter theory oné need only quote :— 

(a) The Homily Concerning the Sacrament. 

“This is to stick fast to Christ’s promise made in His 
institution, to make Christ thine own, and to applicate 
His merits unto thyself. Herein thou needest ro 
other man’s help, no other sacrifice or oblation, no 
sacrificing priest, no Mass, no means established by 
man’s invention.” 

(4) Article XXXI. 

“Wherefore the sacrifice of Masses, in the which it was 
commonly said, that the Priest did offer Christ for the 
quick and the dead, to have remission of pain or guilt, 
were blasphemous fables and dangerous deceits.” 

(c) The Order of Holy Communion. 

“We, Thy humble servants entirely desire Thy fatherly 
goodness mercifully to accept this our sacrifice of praise 
and thanksgiving.” 

LONDINIENSIS. 

Ramsgate, November 14. 
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FINANCE 


REFORMING THE COMPANIES’ ACTS 
WHAT SHOULD BE DONE 


Ar last, they say, there is to be a reform of the Com- 
panies’ Acts. Quickened by the doings of Mr. Hooley 
and others of his kind, the Government really propose 
next Session to bring in a Bill. So it is reported, and the 
words of the Lord Chief Justice, when welcoming the new 
Lord Mayor last week, lend weight to the report. The 
Lord Chief Justice knew how much the chief magistrate 
of the City of London may do to remedy flagrant scandals 
by force of example, by condemnation, and by ostracisa- 
tion—to quote the words of Lord Russell of Killowen. 
Did not a Lord Mayor a few years ago declare on his 
appointment he had never been interested in the promo- 
tion of companies, though he was the original subscriber 
to one and the founder of another ? 

We have reason to believe that a Companies’ Act 
Amendment Bill will have prominence in the legislation of 
next Session. It was, indeed, semi-officially stated three 
months ago that the President of the Board of Trade, 
recognising the importance of the subject, was hopeful 
that the Bill introduced by Lord Dudley in March 1896 
would be carried through next Session. Company-pro- 
motion is, or ought to be, one of the handmaids of 
civilisation, and the calling is an honourable one; yet 
nowadays the designation has come to be almost a byword 
of reproach. No one, therefore, ought to welcome a 
reform more than the honest company-promoter. In con- 
sidering the subject, the two great desiderata to be con- 
sidered are, on the one hand, the greatest freedom for 
company-promotion, and, on the other, the greatest pro- 
tection for the investor. No one can protect a fool 
against his own folly ; but the law ought to make it diffi- 
cult for astute scoundrels to undermine the commercial 
morality of the country, and to fatten on the hard-earned 
savings of the small investor. 

What, then, are the most pressing matters for reform ? 
In the first place, there is what is known as the ‘‘ waiver” 
clause inserted in so many prospectuses, under which 
investors are required to waive all right to particulars of 
contracts entered into within Section 38 of the Act of 1867. 
By the insertion of this “‘ waiver” clause contracts of the 
utmost importance to intending investors are concealed. 
We are inclined to suggest that not only should the vendor 

* be required to disclose the amount of profit he makes, but 
that all contracts in connection with the promotion of a 
company should be disclosed. Of course, in many instances 
—especially in the case of mining properties—large profits 
are frequently justified. For instance, the vendor of the 
Robinson Gold Mine received # 45,000; the nominal capital 
of the Company is now 42,750,000, and the market value of 
the property is over £6,500,000. In far too many cases, how- 
‘ever, a good commercial enterprise is bought for a moderate 
sum, and then it is over-capitalised to such an enormous 
degree as to render it impossible that it can ever be a 
satisfactory investment. The argument of the promoter 
in justification of this over-loading is that, apart from the 
risk, he has to incur the heavy expenses of lavish advertising, 
excessive fees to bankers, brokers, and others, not exclud- 
ing in some cases heavy payments in order even to get a 
board of directors together. 

With respect to directorates, the position of the guinea- 
pig comes into consideration. Some means ought to be 
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provided to prevent impecunious titled persons without a 
scintilla of business experience or knowledge accepting 
the responsible position of a director and being paid hand- 
somely for the use of their names. These titled guinea- 
pigs are not obtained in order to render the company a 
financial success, but simply to obtain subscriptions from 
the Great British Public, who dearly love a live Lord. 

Another defect which is quite as grave as that of over- 
capitalisation is the ‘‘ open to-day and close to-morrow ” 
system adopted by so many promoters. When a company 
comes before the public with an invitation for capital it 
ought to be a condition that the list of applications shall 
be kept open a stated period—say four or five days, or 
even a week at the least. The investor would then have 
some time in which to make inquiries as to the dona-fides 
of the concern, and to withdraw his application if neces- 
sary. 

Another very serious defect is the proceeding to allot- 
ment on inadequate capital. With an honest Board of 
directors there ought not to be need for legislation on this 
point ; but it is a question well worthy of consideration 
whether some provision could not be made whereby an 
allotment should not be proceeded with unless a certain 
proportion of the capital had been subscribed, or, at any 
rate, whereby every prospectus should state the minimum 
amount of subscribed capital necessary for an allotment. 
Further, provision should be made enabling the authori- 
ties at Somerset House to call for proof, when documents 
are lodged there, that the requisite amount of capital has 
been subscribed in a dona-fide manner. 

Again, there is certainly need for legislation to prevent 
what are known as one-man companies, to prevent the 
flotation of a limited company in which the vendor takes 
all his interest in debentures, and leaves the investor with 
the share capital. The promoter has only to take care 
that the concern is sufficiently over-capitalised, and with 
the effluxion of time he is in a position to stand in as a 
first-secured creditor, and to take back the business. 

A minor, but still an important, point is the drawing 
up of the articles of association. Lord Russell of Killowen 
might with advantage offer some remarks upon this 
matter to the legal profession; for, were it not for the 
legal assistance always obtainable, if costly, the claws of 
unscrupulous promoters would be far less dangerous. 

Another point, which does not call for legislation, but 
which might be seriously considered by the Committee of 
the London Stock Exchange, is the ‘‘making of a 
market” for shares before allotment. Under the present 
regulations of the London Stock Exchange there is 
nothing to prevent the astute promoter instructing mem- 
bers of the Stock Exchange to buy and deal in shares at a 
fancy price in order to hoodwink the public. These trans- 
actions are duly recorded in the Press, and many investors 
when they have been landed with worthless securities com- 
plain if the Press do not give daily quotations, the very 
publication of which tends to increase the market for this 
class of rubbish. 

We may refer to one other subject outside the scope of 
legislation—namely, the action of the Press. How many 
editors of responsible journals in this country have the 
independence and backbone to insert an adverse criticism 
of a new venture if they are informed by the business 
manager that a column or two-column advertisement 
of the said company appears in the advertising pages? 
There are several notable exceptions, and the number is 
increasing. 
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ASHANTEE GOLD WONDERS 


Mr. Chamberlain, in his speech at Manchester on Wednesday 
night, ventured to predict that before five years are over the 
Gold Coast and Lagos would be among the most valuable posses- 
sions we have. There is more in this prophecy than would appear 
to most readers, It will probably be found that the value of these 
possessions to which the right hon. gentleman referred consists 
largely in the rich deposits of gold. It may be of interest therefore 
to give some particulars as to what is being done in a field which 
is looked forward to as likely to prove one of the largest and 
richest goldfields in the world. A good deal of attention is being 
given in the City to the affairs of the Ashantee Goldfields Cor- 
poration, Limited. The shares are being quietly bought 
up—transactions are taking place at over £8 for the /1 share, 
and it is stated that as much as /9 has been actually paid. 
We hear of many inquiries about this Company, which, we regret 
to say, is one of those companies—and there are far too many of 
them—which place their shares on the market without affording 
the public any information either in the form of an issued pro- 
spectus or other document. A report of the proceedings at the 
meeting held in July last has been published, but it is marked 
“ Private—for shareholders only.” We may state, therefore, that 
the Ashantee Goldfields Corporation, Limited, was registered in 
May of last year, with a capital of £250,000, to acquire certain 
concessions comprising about 100 square miles in the hinterland 
of the Gold Coast. It is only one of numerous other companies, 
actual and perspective, in this district. The goldfields of 
Ashantee are represented to be much more extensive and much 
richer than those of Witwatersrand, which now is the largest 
contributor to the world’s output of gold. That gold of fine 
quality and easily workable existed on the Gold Coast has 
been known for years; but the difficulties of dealing with 
it have been, with one or two exceptions, insurmountable. 
Gne company, at least, has been working for years in 
the Tarquah district, paying steady dividends, and with its 
shares standing at a substantial premium, notwithstanding the 
fact that the machinery, stores, and produce of the mine have to 
be carried by manual labour a distance of about forty miles. Early 
this year the Colonial Office, acting on the advice of the authorities 
at Cape Coast Castle as to the richness of the goldfields, decided 
to undertake the construction of a railway from the coast running 
up to the goldfields. It was some months before the exact route 
was finally decided upon, and the officials left this country for the 
coast early in August last. Objection was taken in some quarters 
to the Government interesting itself in a railway for the purpose 
of exploiting gold deposits. In the case of the Ashantee Railway 
we fail to agree with those critics. In building this railway the 
Government doubtless have in contemplation the ultimate extension 
of the line up to Kumassi ; so that, apart from assisting in the 
development of a rich British possession, the line will be of great 
Strategic importance. 

With respect to the Ashantee Goldfields Corporation, the shares 
are being bought not only on the general idea of a development of 
the goldfields when the railway is constructed, but also on the 
favourable reports that have been received as to the extent of the 
deposits and their value. People, connected with the Company in 
London, after a sojourn of some time on the goldfields, have on 
their return fully confirmed the first reports, and original holdings 
have been increased, notwithstanding the high premium of the 
shares. In one instance a reef of twenty-five feet is said to have 
been found giving an estimate of an ounce per ton. Another 
lode is referred to of over a mile long, giving two ounces to the 
ton. Other lodes are spoken of giving nearly three 
ounces to the ton. More than two years ago we 
believe an attempt was made to bring out this Company, but 
questions were raised as to the title. ‘The present Company have, 
we understand, been satisfied on that point, the titles held having 
been confirmed by the Colonial Office. The Chairman of the 
Company is Mr. Frederick Gordon, of Gordon Hotels fame, and 
the other Directors are Viscount Duncannon, C.B., George 
Edwards, Edward H. Byas, and Edwin A. Cade (Managing 
Director). Below we give a list of twelve of the largest share- 
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holders taken from the last documents at Somerset House, which, 
we should add, were filed as far back as October 1897 :— 


Shares Shares 
J. Smith ot «+» 6,474 C. Bishop... ose «+. 2,080 
F, Lunniss, original subscriber 5,900 J. L. Johnston ese e+e 2,000 


EE. A. Cade, managing director 5,500 Sir J. Kitson ... exe 2,000 


F. Gordon, chairman... «+ 4,800 G,Statham,originalsubscriber 1,986 
F, V. Marment Pa +» 2,860 Viscount Duncannon,director 1,500 
G, Edwards, director + 2,5co Lord Burton ... eee «+s 1,000 


THE PEKIN SYNDICATE 


THE meeting of shareholders in the Pekin Syndicate, recently 
held, was one of quite unusual importance. It was one of the first 
meetings of a company with every prospect of turning out to be 
one of the richest commercial undertakings ever entered upon. 
We gave some detailed particulars of the Pekin Syndicate—its 
capital, formation, property, and aims—in our issue of August 13 
last. Our remarks as to the value of the concession are fully con- 
firmed in the remarkable letter from Li Hung Chang to Lord 
Rothschild which was read at the meeting. Not only is the 
concession a large one and a valuable one, but it is situated in the 
heart of China, in a district the population of which is estimated to 
amount to 170 millions. The issue of the Shansi shares to which we 
referred three months ago was deferred owing to some doubt as 
to the rights of the Syndicate. These doubts have been entirely 
removed, thanks to the cordial co-operation of Her Majesty’s 
Government. The letter of Li Hung Chang does not read as the 
emanation of a man whose sympathies are understood to ke 
entirely hostile to this country, and no one can take exception to 
the views he expresses as to the manner in which the concession 
should be worked. We hope our competitors in the efforts now 
being made to open up China will duly weigh Li Hung Chang’s 
observation when he expresses a feeling of relief in turning from 
the many schemes of political exploitation of China to this British 
scheme, which he designates as one purely industrial and devoted 
to the arts of peace. Li Hung Chang might have read the speech 
of the Lord Chief Justice the other day when he expresses the hope 
that the speculative and jobbing element will be avoided. It is 
satisfactory to know, so far as we can gather, that the due develop- 
ment of this great concession will be carried out by responsible 
and honest men. The financial scheme to which we referred last 
August, and which subsequently had to be modified in the manner 
explained by Mr. H. E. M. Bourke, has not met with universal satis- 
faction, many holders of Ordinary shares taking exception to 
what they consider the unduly favourable terms offered to the 
holders of Deferred shares. Hence the Ordinary £1 shares have 
recently been offered and now stand at about 8, whereas the 
Deferred shares of 1s. each have been bought and are at about go. 


NOTES 


In the Home Railway Market the feature of the week was a 
collapse in Chatham Second Preference from the making-up price 
of 112 last account to nearly 104, due to fears that the capital 
requirements of the Company would be met by another issue of 
Second Preference stock. This is not altogether certain, for we 
understand that consideration is being givenjto the idea of issuing, 
say, £1,000,000 of Debenture stock. We understand that steps 
are being taken to obtain Parliamentary consent to a joint working 
arrangement with the South-Eastern, and to authorise the issue of 
Debenture stock with the guarantee of both Companies. Such an 
issue would be a trustee security, and it is thought in the market 
that it might be placed at under 3 per cent. 


The capital of E. Rich & Co., Limited, seems large, but the 
prospectus is a clean one, and is not lacking in particulars for the 
information of the investor. The serious depression through 
which the Australian Colonies have passed may explain the fact of 
the profits falling within three years from £19,598 to £8,678. Still, 
during the last three years they have been rising, and on an average 
of nine years they have been over £12,000 perannum. The assets 
are clearly stated, and the purchase consideration for the business 
taken over does not appear to be excessive. 
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TO R. K. 


For the love he has borne to the:Motherland, 
For the song he has learnt of the sea, 

For the deeds he has told of the Strong Right Hand, 
For the bond of the ‘‘ Soldiers Three” ; 


For the scorn outpoured on the paltry heart, 
The little in ‘Pride and Aim, 

For the choice he has made of the Better_Part, 
For his boast of the English name ; 


For the praise of the Strength, hard pressed by the Yoke, 
For the full sea’s swirling roar ; 

For the oaths of the honest sailor folk, 
For the Jungle’s wondrous lore ; 


For the toil of the Man, the sigh of the Maid, 
For the joy-crowned love of the twain ; 
For the lads that can die, all unafraid, 
For the silent heaps of slain ; 


For these and for all, come! bless we the fire 
That glides from his magic pen ; 

It thrills in our hearts to litt us higher, 
‘* Men in a world of Men.” 


The living who win to the desert’s heart— 
The dead, who sleep in its sand— 
They know in full ; and we, in part, 
Thank God! may understand. 
J. R. CG 


A RUN IN THE SUNSHINE 


Fox-HUNTING is not all galloping and jumping* five-barred 
gates. Some of the old prints in shop windows must be 
rather misleading to the lay mind on this point. In these 
pictures our forefathers are generally depicted jumping 
recklessly stone walls or rivers in cutaway coats and 
tapering silk hats, on horses usually represented in atti- 
tudes such that, if ever they land on “erra firma, they 
must undoubtedly break their backs. 

There are a multitude of small pleasures and disap- 
pointments that go to make up a day’s hunting. They 
begin when you fasten your hat-guard in the morning and 
look admiringly in the glass, and end when, tired and stiff, 
you insert your second muddy boot in the bootjack at 
night. 

Friday was our opening day. Cubs have now become 
foxes, and the era is marked by our discarding our “ rat- 
catcher” dress for the classic costume of the chase. On 
Friday people had an excuse to talk about the weather. 
The customary phrase, ‘‘A fine day, sir,” had a meaning 
rare in the month of November. As riders jogged to the 
meet the fields and the lanes, the pools and the hedges, 
looked their brightest. Laurustinas and even sweet-peas 
in full bloom might be seen at many of the farmhouses, 
whilst cottage porches were festooned with honeysuckle 
once more bursting into flower. In some gardens the last 
roses of summer still bloomed, whilst the sparrows twittered 
and the thrushes sang as if their love-making time were 
near. These accompaniments, though seductive in them- 
selves, are not quite what we expect for the first day of 
the season. The fine weather, however, had drawn fortha 
large number of hersemen, carriages, people, pedestrians, 
and, alas! bicyclists.. Not that hunting men are neces- 
sarily averse to cyclists (most of them at times play the 
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réle themselves), but! on these occasions the average 
cyclist appears to think that it is his special prerogative 
to get in -everybody’s way,’and go where he likes un- 
trammelled by the regulations that restrict the man ona 
horse. The result is that, sooner or later, he succeeds in 
heading a fox, who appears to dislike the sight of a bicycle 
as much asa gun (and which, by the way, he dislikes much 
more than he does the sight of a hound). 

There is the usual quarter of an hour’s law which our 
Master gives on the first day, and then hounds are trotted 
off and thrown into the large neighbouring covert. 
This wood is in the occupation of one of a class of people 
upon whom foxhunting has become in these days very 
dependent—viz. the London shooting tenant. Thanks to 
the generous feelings of the sportsman, which are happily 
bred in most Englishmen, we invariably find a fox. 
amongst his pheasants. 

The find was immediate, and the all-interesting 
question arose, Would he cross the railway'which divides. 
the covert? Yes, over. Next minute people hurried over 
the little wooden bridge, built for men, not horses, to see: 
half the pack dashing down the railway embankment,. 
while the other half climbed the opposite slope. Through 
a corner of the wood, across a field, and into the wood 
again. ‘‘ Headed,” said the Master, sadly, when, just on 
the verge of the open country, hounds turned back into: 
the deep and miry recesses of the covert. This is one of 
the disappointments of the hunt. 

It is a big covert, and riders knew it was now quite a 
chance where the fox would next try to break. Some 
people galloped about the rides, others stood still. The 
téte-du-pont, whence a dash could be made on either side 
of the line, seemed a likely station, and waiting there a 
dozen of us talked and chatted, while the music of the 
hounds and the twang of the horn died away. The 
silence meant mischief. Where are they? The party 
might stop at the head of the bridge, but it was clearly 
time to look around. 

First a walk, then, as the silence continued, a trot 
down one of the drives of the wood, to the edge of the 
open country, where there was nothing exciting to be 
seen—rather the reverse. But look! A couple of foot 
people, with their backs turned to us, pointing eagerly 
down thejhill. Itis a sure sign that hounds are away. 
What a strange feeling of disappointment and isolation it 
is to get left in a big, silent wood! It must be something 
akin to what a soldier feels when he has lost his comrades 
and been left in an enemy’s country. 

Someone has described the height of unpleasantness to 
be on an ewe-necked horse which you can’t hold, galloping 
down hill, with your hat off and a foot out of the stirup, 
with a fence at the end of the field, which you know to 
have barbed wire on the other side. Surely it is almost as 
bad to lose the hounds, and feel that you have missed the 
first run of the season. 

However, in this case fortune is more kind. With a 
kick of the spur we convey to our good horse, Briggs, 
that he must bestir himself. We gallop down wind, 
through some convenient gates and a grass bridle-way. 
On the brow of the hill the situation is disclosed. The 
pack are feathering along the valley parallel with the rail- 
way, and the imminent question is, Will they continue 
for’'ard or bend to the right over the line ? One bold spirit 
seems inclined to ride down the line, ready for a leap to 
either side ;..but it is not the game. 


Schoolgirl proclaims to the rest of the [pack that she: 
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HOME LETTERS FROM OVER-SEAS 


FROM NEAR THE ARCTIC CIRCLE 


Fort Constantine, Wukon River, W.-W.T., Canada, 
July 30, 1898. 
My DEAR MOTHER,—I have been literally too busy to write 
letters. We have two typhoid patients in hospital and one is very 
ill indeed ; so much so that only by an act of Providence can he 
recover (modern miracle). 

Dawson is a wonder even for mining towns—in 1896 one 
cabin, in 1898 a population (housed) of 15,000, to say nothing of 
the big towns at the forks of the creek, Bonanza and Eldorado, and 
all the people working on the claims, And ten men keep this 
population in perfect order! Not only that, but they find time to 
seize smuggled whisky and settle any amount of little rows 
between partners and among the floating female population. 
Not a single revolver has been drawn in anger in the town of 
Dawson! If that is not a record I’ll eat my sack. 

To-day I invested all my worldly wealth in mining property, 
acquiring a two-third share in seven claims, all in or near this 
Forty Mile district, and all American property. The Canadian 
Government wants too much, and at present we are not trying to 
get hold of any. My interests should be worth in a few months’ 
time at least $10,000.00 (£2,000), and in any case the money 
invested is perfectly safe. My life is very comfortable here just 
now. 

Nuggets are plentiful, but, being mostly small, are not very 
valuable. I enclose you a small packet of “pay dirt” ; it has, 
perhaps, a shilling’s worth of gold in it. Nuggets worth more 
than £5 or £6 are rare, though there are several in Dawson worth 
from £200 to £300. 

This has been a very dry spring and summer, and in con- 
sequence many of the dumps are only half washed out, so the out- 
put of gold has not reached the estimated amount ; but if there 
had been enough water to wash, the output would easily have 
reached $10,000,000 (£2,000,000). There has been a slump in the 
mining market, the natural reaction after the boom; but now 
mines are looking up again, and British capital is coming in, and 
I believe that the present rise will continue. No new Eldorados 
have been discovered, but good, steady pay can be found almost 
anywhere, and the real miners are getting out further into the 
country, the side-hill claims are being worked, the town is building 
permanent buildings, the sawmills work day and night, the sound 
of the hammer and saw never ceases (except on Sunday, when 
the wicked cease from troubling and the weary get a chance to 
rest). 

I send you a picture of a “ Malamoot” dog. These dogs do 
all the work usually required of horses. They pull the sleighs, 
wheel-carts, and stone-boats, pack on their backs with saddles, and 
can stand up well with a man sitting on their backs. They are 
generally good-tempered, except to strange dogs, and woe betide 
any civilian dog that comes poking his nose into police quarters— 
he would be dead in two minutes if a whip were not handy to beat 
them off. The cock of the walk here, though, is a little Irish 
terrier, called “Paddy”; he nabs their hind legs and makes 
them sit down, then jumps at their heads, knocks ’em over, and 
skoots ! 

Our resident Judge of the Supreme Court, Judge Maguire, has 
had what was to him a unique experience. Four Indians were 
brought down from Tagish Lake to be tried for murder, They 
shot and killed one white miner and dangerously wounded 
another, on one of the numerous tributaries of the Lewis River. 
The wounded man, with a bullet through his shoulder, came back 
some fifty miles to give information and get treatment. The 
police went up, and, by means of information extracted from one 
of the Indians, got the four who had fired the shots. The jury 
found them all guilty, and Judge Maguire, for the first time in his 
Career, had to pass the death sentence. He broke down com- 
pletely in his address to the prisoners, all mere boys, and again in 
passing sentence. An American in court said that it was the 
first British and the squarest and slickest trial that he had ever 
heard. Your loving son, C. 
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YOUNG ENGLAND IN THE FAR EAST 
‘bong Kong, August 23, 1898. 


My DEAR ——,—Thus far we have’ got at last. The hotel 
here is full of Manila people, English, Americans, Spaniards, 
Siamese, and Jews—the Jews in great evidence. 

Last night, after dinner, M. and I were taken round the 
Chinese part of the town by a friend who can speak Chinese. We 
strolled about till we came to a big eating-house. There was some 
big swell of a Chinaman holding his marriage festival up on the 
third story of the building. Our friend asked a Chinaman if 
there was any objection to our looking round. He said “No,” so 
we proceeded to climb somé very shaky stairs. At length we got 
up to the third story. There was a huge room simply packed 
with Chinese men and women—hundreds of them—so many that 
we couldn’t get much further than the door for them. Little 
tables were stuck here and there, with the men and women 
sitting round. At the feasts there are 100 courses, and every 
guest has to taste each course. Of course, they are necessarily 
very small, or not even a Chinaman could do it. 

As we entered the room the Chinaman bridegroom saw us, 
jumped up, and came rushing pell-mell over the other Chinamen, 
&c. I am sorry to say he was hopelessly drunk. As I was the 
furthest into the room, he came up to me and caught hold of me, 
and asked me in very fair English to sit down in the place of 
honour and join the feast. This put me in rather a fix, as, on the 
one hand, it is the greatest insult you can offer a Chinaman to 
refuse his hospitality ; on the other hand, I didn’t think it would 
do me any good to eat his dishes ; they looked as if they would 
kill you at a mile. So I explained that I had just been to one 
feast (which was my own dinner, of course), and couldn’t eat any 
more ; but, as I knew these feasts go on for several nights, I told 
him I would come the next night with an empty stomach, so that 
I could enjoy his hospitality to the full. He wouldn’t hear of this 
at first ; but at length he agreed, and said he would send his chair 
with six men to carry me to the feast. Happily for me, he was so 
drunk that he forgot to ask where I lived, and, of course, I didn’t 
tell him. By this time we were surrounded by a mob of guests all 
shouting at once, asking us in Chinese to sit down. I shoved my 
way through the crowd, and we started a scrum, and we scrummed 
through one side of the mob, and got out at the door with several 
Chinamen hanging on to our clothes. 


Manila, September 13. 

It is practically certain now that there will be trouble with the 
rebels, as the Americans last Sunday ordered these rebels to clear 
out of the town in forty-eight hours, which they refused to do. 
Yesterday the Americans sent five field batteries and 500 men up 
country, and, as the rebels have said they will fight, we have been 
expecting to hear firing to-day, but up to now there has been none. 
You know, of course, that we are under martial law, and it is rather 
a nuisance, as if you go out in the evening you are stopped by 
sentries and liable to be searched. 

To-morrow I leave the club and take over a house with two 
other fellows. My share of the rent is twenty-five dollars a month, 
and we have taken it furnished for three months. I have also got 
a servant and a coachman, two ponies, and one trap. I pay the 
boys eight dollars a head per month. One of them can speak a 
little English, so it makes it easier for me. One Sunday night 
there were nine American “ Tommies” murdered by the rebels in 
a street row. This is rather extraordinary, as the rebels are not 
half bad fellows, and generally speaking are on good terms with 
the Americans. Englishmen are all right. The other day, when 
I was out riding, all the rebel sentries saluted, and one cleared a 
way for me through a crowd of natives. No more now. 

Your loving, 
W. D. W. 


CANADIAN PACIFIC ROUTES 
DELIGHTFUL IN ALL SEASONS. 
Japan ; China ; Australia; New Zealand ; Hawaii; Round the World, 





For Berths or Free Descriptive Pamphlets apply CANADIAN Paciric Rattway Offices, 
67 and 68 King William Street, E.C., or 30 Cockspur Street, S.W. 


Cc 
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THE 


ONSOLIDATED GOLD FIELDS OF SOUTH AFRICA, 


LIMITED. 








REPORT OF THE DIRECTORS. 





The Directors of the Consolidated Gold Fields of South Africa, Limited, 
present to the Shareholders the following Report on the Company’s 
affairs, with the accounts for the year ending 30th June, 1898, and Balance 
Sheet at that date, and also one showing the position of the Company 
after amalgamation with the Gold Fields Deep, Limited. 


In September, 1898, a Special Resolution was passed increasing the 
Company’s Ordinary Share Capital to £2,000,000 by the creation of 
550,000 Ordinary Shares of £1 each, ranking for dividends as from 
July ist, 1898 par passu with the old Ordinary Shares. Of these 550,000 
new Shares, 532,400 were allotted to the Shareholders of the Gold Fields 
Deep, Limited, in pursuance of the Special Resolution referred to, in 
exchange for the assets of that Company, and the balance have been 
disposed of on the market at current rates. 


The Debenture issue has been further reduced by the drawing of 
£25,000, making the outstanding Debentures at present £550,000. 


The realised net profit on the year’s operations, after deducting Debenture | 


Interest and all outgoings, shows a balance to credit of £477,214 IIs. Id., 
out of which the dividend on the Preference Shares has been paid, leaving, 


with the amount brought forward from last year, a balance still available | 


of £1,388,543 Os. Id. The Directors recommend that a cash dividend at 
the rate of 25 per cent. per annum, free of income tax, be paid on the 
1,450,000 Ordinary Shares created prior to June 30th, 1898, amounting to 
£362,500, and that the sum of £345,683 55. 9d. be transferred to the 
Reserve, leaving £680,359 14s. 4d. to be carried forward to the credit of 
the current year’s Profit and Loss Account. 


In addition to the foregoing realised profit, the Company’s share invest- 
ments, as per Schedule 1 (apart altogether from any appreciation in values 
on claims, properties, and estate holdings, as per Schedules 2, 3, 4, and 5), 
show on current valnes a further large unrealised profit. 


The reserve which at June 30th, 1898, stood at £592,826 155. 3d,, 
will, under the recommendation contained in the foregoing paragraph, and 
including the premiums on the balance of new Shares sold, be increased 
to £1,000,000, and will be utilised for the general purposes of the Com- 
pany’s business, 


The Company having acquired the assets of the Gold Fields Deep, 
Limited, in addition to the Balance Sheet as at June 30th, 1898, as stated 
in the first paragraph, a Balance Sheet showing the position of the Com- 
pany after amalgamation with the Gold Fields Deep, Limited, is 
appended, disclosing the financial position of the amalgamated concerns, 


and to show the true position of the Company’s assets the schedule of its | 


Investments is prepared as at July Ist, 1898, instead of as at June 30th, 
1898, as in previous years. These Investments stand in the books at 
average cost or under, and all stocks stand at prices below those current 
at the date the Accounts were made up. 


The accompanying Reports by Mr. John Hays Hammond, the Consult- 
ing Engineer, and by Mr. H. H. Webb, the Resident Engineer in 
Johannesburg, with maps of the Witwatersrand District, deal fully with 
the Company’s Investments, schedules of which are appended. The 
general map shows all Companies floated to recent date and the situa- 
tion of the Company’s holdings ; the map of the central portion of the 
Witwatersrand gives further information as to the properties situated 
both on the outcrop of the reef and on the deep levels, and a table of 
relative values per unworked claim, calculated on the prices ruling in 
the market on September 30th, 1898, will be found thereon. A diagram 
showing the progress made in gold production by Deep Level Companies 
accompanies the maps. 


The following Companies in which the Consolidated Gold Fields of 
South Africa, Limited, is largely interested, have reached the producing 
stage during the year under review :— 


1. The Simmer and Jack Proprietary Mines, Limited, is now crushing 
with 270 stamps out of the 280 erected, and the developments of 
the mine have, in the opinion of the Directors, justified their 
arranging for the erection of an additional 40 stamps, which 
will bring up the total crushing power to 320 stamps. The 
crushing for October, being the last advice, with 270 stamps, 
amounted to 20,417 ounces, being the record output for one 
month of any mine on the Witwatersrand Gold Field since its 
commencement. In order to bring all the Company’s claims 
into production within a measurable period of time, the Directors 
have sold the lower ones, viz., 148 claims to the South Gelden- 
huis Deep, Limited, for 237,000 shares, and 103 claims to the 
South Rose Deep, Limited, for 160,037 shares, equalling a per- 
centage of 73 per cent. in the capital of the former Company, 
and of 31 per cent. in the capital of the latter. This leaves the 
Simmer and Jack Proprietary Mines, Limited, with 350 claims 
to mill on their own account, The income of the Simmer and 
Jack Proprietary Mines, Limited, will in future be derived from 
(2) revenue from freehold estate, (4) returns from the Company’s 
own battery, and (c) from dividends on the shareholdings in the 
South Rose Deep, Limited, South Geldenhuis Deep, Limited, 
and the Rand Victoria Mines, Limited. The first interim 
dividend from the new mill of 3s. 6d. per share, payable on 
December 31 next, has been declared and will be followed by a 
final dividend for the year in June next. 


2. The Robinson Deep is now crushing with 75 stamps, 45 additional 
stamps have been erected, and orders have been given for the 
increase of the battery to 200 stamps. The gold produced by 
75 stamps in October, 1898, amounted to 10,786 ounces, giving 
a profit of £19,125, which justifies the Directors in anticipating 
a prosperous future for this Company. The first interim dividend 
will be declared in March next, 
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THE CONSOLIDATED GOLD FIBLDS OF SOUTH AFRICA, LIMITED—continued. 


3. The Glen Deep, Limited, is now crushing with 60 stamps, and 
40 additional stamps will shortly be erected, bringing the battery 
up to 100 stamps. The gold produced by 60 stamps in 
October amounted to 5,988 ozs., producing an estimated profit 
of £6,900. 

The following Companies, in which the Consolidated Gold Fields of 
South Africa, Limited, is also largely interested, have cut the reefs, are 
developing, have arranged their finances, and will commence crushing 
within no distant periods. 


Simmer and Jack East, Limited, and Knight’s Deep, Limited, have 
cut the reefs, and are being developed preparatory to crushing. 
A joint mill of 160 stamps is under order, to be increased 
eventually to 400 stamps. The sale by the Simmer and Jack 
East, Limited, of 162 claims representing an interest of 52 per 
cent. in the South Rose Deep, Limited, will bring this Com- 
pany’s ground into quicker production, thereby materially in- 
creasing the dividends. . 

The reef in the Nigel Deep is being rapidly developed, and it is 
anticipated that crushing will commence in February next with 
20 stamps, to be |eventually increased to 50 stamps. As will be 
seen from Mr. Webb’s Report 102,717 tons of ore of an assay 
value of 2 ozs. 3 dwts. have been developed, giving promise of 
handsome dividends. The development of\this Mine encourages 
favourable anticipations in regard to the holding of the Con- 
solidated Gold Fields of South Africa, Limited, in the Central 
Nigel Deep, Limited, and Sub Nigel, Limited, andjfin their 
claims generally in the Nigel district. 

The following Companies in which the Consolidated Gold Fields of 
South Africa, Limited, is also largely interested, have continued shaft 
sinking during the year under review, and are making very satisfactory 
progress, namely, the Simmer and Jack West, Limited, the Jupiter 
Gold Mining Company, Limited, and Knight Central, Limited. The 
Rand Victoria Mines, Limited, situated under the Simmer and Jack Pro- 
prietary Mines, Limited, is now getting out plans with a view to com- 
mencing shaft sinking. 

The following new Companies have been formed, namely, the Village 
Deep, Limited, taking in ground formerly known as Ingramsberg, and the 
Robinson Central Deep, Limited ; both being situated in the best part of 
the Rand give promise of excellent results, and work has been started on 
each of these companies. Two new Companies have also been formed to 
work the lower ground of the Simmer and Jack Proprietary Mines, 
Limited, and a portion of the ground of the Simmer and Jack East, 
Limited, namely, the South Geldenhuis Deep, Limited, and the South 
Rose Deep, Limited, both of which have been previously referred to. 
Upon the former two shafts have already been sunk to the depths of 
1,324 feet and 670 feet respectively, and in the latter the reef has been cu, 
in one shaft at a depth of 2,150 feet, development on which is in progress, 
and the second shaft has already reached a depth of 1,004 feet. 


Negotiations are in progress for the formation of a company out of the 
ground held by the Consolidated Gold Fields of South Africa, Limited, and 
the Rand Mines, Limited, situated under the Nourse Deep, and as capital 
is available and conditions of labour justify it, further companies will be 
formed. A reference to the accompanying schedule of the claim and 
estate holdings of the Consolidated Gold Fields of South Africa, Limited, 
and to the accompanying maps will show the immense scope for profitable 
business which must accrue to the Consolidated Gold Fields of South 
Africa, Limited, from this work. 


During the year the whole of the Company’s holdings in Rhodesia have 
been, together with important holdings belonging to others, put upon a 
scrip basis, by the formation of the Consolidated Exploration and Develop- 
ment (Rhodesia) Company, Limited, and the various Vendors have sub- 
scribed the working capital fro rafa to provide for their partial develop- 
ment. The results obtained by Rhodesian Gold Mining Companies which 
have commenced crushing during the year, have called renewed attention 
to the mineral resources of the country. The reports as to the value of 
many of the claims held by the Consolidated Exploration and Developmen 
(Rhodesia) Company, Limited, as shown by development which has been 





effected since the formation of the Company, point to asuccessful future. 
The progress made in railway construction will enable companies which 
are not yet equipped to obtain their machinery, plant, and supplies, at 
prices much less than those formerly ruling by reason of the great cost of 
transport. The Consolidated Exploration and Development (Rhodesia) 
Company, Limited, being a parent company, will only seek to develop its 
various properties to the extent of demonstrating their value, and this end 
attained, it will be the object of the Company to float off the properties to 
be worked by new companies ; the parent Company retaining an interest 
in the shape of Vendor’s shares of the new companies, by whom the pro- 
perties will be worked. 

Satisfactory progress has been made by the various Companies on the 
Witwatersrand Gold Fields during the past twelve months, and the care 
and ability shown by those on the spot, to whom the carrying out of the 
various duties involved in the conduct of the mines has been entrusted, 
have largely contributed to the present favourable position. The increased 
profits earned by improved methods of gold recovery and reduction in 
working expenses have resulted in the companies being in a position to 
distribute increased dividends to their shareholders, and the treatment of 
the larger though poorer reef bodies, which nearly every property on the 
field contains to some extent, has tended to lengthen the lives and increase 
the aggregate profit obtainable from the mines. Continued improvement 
in this direction may be anticipated during the coming year. 

Another very important factor is the increased speed at which shaf 
sinking has been carried on ; properties situated at a considerable distance 
from the outcrop can now be brought to the productive stage in a far 
shorter period and with less expenditure than was the case a few years 
ago, and there is to-day less hesitation shown in commencing the exploita- 
tion of a Deep Level proposition, in which the reefs are known to exist 
at 2,500 to 3,500 feet than there was two or three years ago in taking in 
hand the development of a property where the ore body was to be found 
at even less than 1,000 feet from the surface. 

The necessity of securing a larger and more trustworthy supply of water 
for not only the engines, but also a purer supply for domestic purposes 
along the Rand, forced itself upon the attention of the Board some time 
back, and, in conjunction with Messrs. Wernher, Beit & Co., they last 
year sent Mr. Hall, C.E., of the United States of America, to make a 
careful investigation of the sources of supply, and to consider the question 
of impounding surface water in the neighbourhood of the Rand. Upon 
his advice they decided to build a dam which would impound the available 
water of the Vierfontein Shed with the object of delivering the same for 
mining purposes to the Gold Miming properties, and also for boiler feed 
and domestic purposes throughout the mining belt from the Langlaagte 
Deep to Knight’s Deep inclusive. Mr. Hall’s latest estimate of the supply 
that may be depended upon from the Vierfontein reservoir is 80,000,000 
cubic feet. The work is in progress, and pumping and distribution plant 
capable of dealing with the above amount of water has been, or is in course 
of being, ordered. With this supply to fall back upon, in addition to the 
contents of the existing pans, it will be possible to ensure against a shortage 
Such as the Rand is suffering from at present, and, which is even more 
important, will supply good potable water to the working population of the 
Mines. 

The supply of native labour to the various mines on the field continues 
to fall somewhat short of the demand, and this is an important factor in 
the question of working costs. The increase in the number of stamps at 
work and in development operations has called for a larger number of 
labourers, but the supply has increased in a greater ratio than the demand, 
and the further efforts which are being made will, it is hoped, before long 
result in a sufficient supply being obtained, and in further reductions in 
working costs. 

Lord Harris, Hon. Chandos Stanhope, and Mr. W. M. Farmer retire 
under the Articles of Association, and being eligible, offer themselves for 
re-election. 


The Auditors, Messrs. Turquand, Youngs, Bishop & Clarke retire, and 


offer themselves for re-election. 
By order of the Board, 


JAMES PRINSEP, Secretary, 





8 Old Jewry, London, E.C, November 18th, 1898. 
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Balance Sheet at 

CAPITAL AND LIABILITIES. June 30, 1808. 
To CarirTAt authorised and issued ao oe 4 

1,450,000 Ordinary Shares of £1 each .. ++ 1,450,000 0 

£50,000 Ordinary Shares of £1 each, created 
by special resolutions for the acquisition of 

The Gold Fields Deep, Limited, assets . 
1,250,000 6 “al cent. Preference Shares of £1 


each 1,250,000 0 0 


», Reserve, as per “Balance Sheet at June 30, 1897 587,727 9 9 
Add—Premiums on 1,555 Ordinary Shares of 
1897 issue not taken up by Shareholders 5,099 5 6 
Add—Premiums on 17,600 New Ordinary 
shares of 1,898 issue sold i" 
» LIABILITIES— 
5+ per Cent. Debentures issued at 95 and re- 
deemable at par by annual drawi ings, of which 
the second is due July 1, 1898 575,000 0 
£272,900 Gold Fields Deep _ Ae to re- 
deem at 105 os es 
Bonus of 4s. 600,000 Gold Fields Deep Shares 
»» Bills payable .. oe 2° oe oe ee 40,000 0 Oo 
») Sundry Creditors ; i. $6 i: 31,610 15 3 
», Interest accrued on Debentures 15,521 4 7 
», Dividends unpaid or unclaimed 37,846 6 5 


5, Profit and Loss Account— 


Balance at Credit .. ee oe 1,388,543 © I 
», Contingent Liability— 
Uncalled Capital on Investments ie aa 261, 478 15 0 


Balance Sheet 
showing position 
of the Company 
after amalgama- 

tion with the 
Gold Fields 
eep, Limited . 


& s @ 


2,000,000 0 O 


1,250,000 0 Oo 


654,316 14 3 


£50,000 
(Since Paid) 
286,545 0 0 


(Since Paid) 





BALANCE SHEET, 30th JUNE, 1898. 


Cr. 


Balance Sheet showing position 


Balance Sheet at June 30, 1898. 


of the Company 


after amalgama- 


tion with the Gold Fields Deep, 
Limited. 
PROPERTY 
AND ASSETS. 
By INVESTMENTS: 4 s. a. ; ia ae & 4 s. d. £2 
Shares in Com- 
panies at or 
under cost .. 4,384,211 2 10 5,153,798 10 10 


Properties and 
Ventures .... 105,653 10 10 


358,756 16 4 





4,489,864 13 
», Mortgages and 

Cash Advances. 
5, Sundry Debtors 
», Real Estate and 


119,697 17 1 
169,306 1 4 


Buildings 102,238 g 2 
»» Stock and 
Sundry Assets 8,417 8 5 


», Office Furniture 
, Cash at Bankers 
and in hand .. 48 


6,669 15 1 


3153 16 10 


a 


45,381,348 1 7 


102,238 9 


n 


8,531 OL 
6,669 15 1 


463,916 18 2 





46,472,895 1 2 


We have examined the above Balance Sheet of June 30, 1898, with the Books and Vouchers of the Company in London and the Accounts received from South Africa, and in our 


opinion it correctly represents the position of the Company as shown by the Books. 
on June 30 last. 
No increase in value over average cost is taken into Profit and Loss Account. 


The profit on Investments is generall 
average cost price. 
W. M. FARMER, 
JOHN J. HAMILTON, 
JAMES PRINSEP, Secretary. 


| Directors. 


October 27, 


y arrived at by deducting the a 
y J 





The Investments are taken at, or under, average cost price and in no case over market prices 


erage cost price of the shares sold from the proceeds, the shares remaining on hand being taken at the 


TURQUAND, YOUNGS, BISHOP, & CLARKE, 
Auditors. 





PROFIT AND LOSS ACCOUNT, 


To Directors’ Fees, Salaries, Office and other Expenses, 
London, Paris, Brussels, and Berlin, less Amounts 


received from other Companies 0,554 6 
, Engineering Department and Assay. Office, Office 
Salaries, and other Expenses, South Africa oe 26,916 1 





», Cablegrams 
, Debenture Interest 1 = = = ‘. 
* Consulting Engineer’s Commission 14 per Cent. on 
Net Profits oe be “ = a 
, Balance carried down .. os os oe oe 


To Preference poet 6 per Cent. for year 
, Income Tax .. se 
” Balance vented to Balance Sheet 


7,021 





& we 4 
75,000 0 O 
40,168 7 10 


1,388,543 0 1 
41,503,711 7 11 


Ist Fuly, 1897, to 30tk Fune, 18098. 


By Profits realised by Sales of Investments, Dividends, 
commission, Loan Interest, and may eaaabe Ss 

less amounts written off 

»» Transfer Fees . 


By Balance brought down .. % be oe es 
from Appropriation Account .. 7 oe 


” ” 


Si aos 


541,964 I0 Ir 
1,424 18 6 


£543,389 9 5 


4 s. da 
477;214 11 Tf 
1,026,496 16 10 





APPROPRIATION ACCOUNT (iast Financial Year). 


To Dividend of 50 per Cent. 
725,000 Old Shares 


to June 30, 1897, on 
, Balance carried to Profit and Loss Account s 


ope 


36 


00 0 0 


1,026,496 1 16 10 





£1,388,996 1 16 10 


By Balance at credit of stead and am scene 
June 30, 1897... » oe 


41,503,711 7 1 
& wt 


1,388,996 16 10 








41,388,996 16 10 


/ 
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has worked out the problem. ‘‘ For’ard.! for’ard!” cheers 
the huntsman, and the hounds flash across. A lucky 
crossing with unlocked gates affords an easy chance of 
following them. 

Faster and faster grows the pace over a stiff and 
awkward country. Banks are steep and covered with long 
grass, so that the cleverest horse can scarcely put his foot 
in safety. The fences are high and thorny, low and 
brambly by turns, but you are always sure of a big ditch. 
Fewer and fewer become the leading line. Half a dozen 
go down almost together. Excitement, no doubt, is the 
cause of many a mishap. ‘‘ Now then, Briggs, go quietly !” 
Here, indeed, is a pounder. A little meadow with high 
thorn fences on every side; the only way out is by a 
** stake-bound” stile, with a wide ditch beyond, crossed 
by a plank. A young farmer, with as skilful a pair of 
hands as anyone in the county, shows us the way over on 
a four-year-old. Bang goes the clever but untrained 
youngster against the stile, and it seemed all over with 
him, but the rider just manages to land him where another 
would have gone down. 

We rattle through a gorse covert—where we disturb 
several hares—then over several large wheat-fields, across 
which the owner himself leads the way. But the pace is 
too good to last. Our hunted fox is headed by some men 
threshing, and the scent grows catchy. Science is beaten, 
and Reynard victorious. 

And then the ride home with cigar alight and chat 
over the various points of the day’s sport. Who shall 
tell of those delights ? 


And when the first day of the season is done, 
We'll tell o’er again the delights of the run, 
As we sit round the table, contented and gay ; 
For the sport that we love is beginning to-day. 
iE. 


THE WEEK AT THE PLAY 
THE JEST—THREE LITTLE PLAYS 


At the Criterion Theatre we have an emulsion of romance, 
invaluable, like the other emulsions for ladies, children, 
and invalids; but scarcely the sort of thing one would 
prescribe for the vigorous audiences of that theatre. Mr. 
Parker and Mr. Carson, the authors of ‘‘ The Jest,” have 
sought to demonstrate that chivalrous sentiment survived 
even in the Italy of the Renaissance, and I have no doubt 
there is foundation for this view. The drawback, how- 
ever, is that the lofty chivalry clashes with the dramatic 
action and with the judgment history has passed upon the 
period, so far as that judgment has reached theatrical 
audiences. 

The story is eminently simple. There are two gentle- 
men of Genoa, by name Cesare and Cosmo, in love with 
Fiorella, the daughter of the contemporary Zadkiel. 
Cesare is the high-flown, self-sacrificing lover, who lets 
his rival get the credit of exploits really performed by the 
other man. The effect of this self-denial is rather dis- 
counted by the pious frauds being discovered and redound- 
ing to the immediate: glory of Cesare. If Cesare ‘had 
meant this, it would have been Italianate in the right’sense. 
But apparently he didn’t; like Major Dobbin; ‘another 
chivalrous lover, he wants tact. He takes a town and 
presents one of its ‘banners to Fiorella. Cosmo, who is 
not an original mind, goes out and takes another town or 
wins a battle. At all events he too brings back. a. banner. 
which he gives to Fiorella. But while he has been away 
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banner-hunting Fiorella has married Cesare, not so much 
because she loved him, as on the Carlylean principle of 
doing the duty that lies nearest. Up to this point 
Monsieur Chivalry has had by far the best of the game. 
He is warned by a half-witted minstrel that his happiness 
will not last. He overhears his wife acknowledge her 
love for Cosmo, and he nearly persuades himself that he 
ought to commit suicide. The mad minstrel, who has been 
in the same position, saves him the trouble by stabbing him 
fatally. He has but time to join the hands of Fiorelli and 
Cosmo before he dies happily. 

I have been able to describe the story with detachment 
because from the beginning to the end no one in the play 
interested me. I am not biased and I am grateful to Mr. 
Parker for his prose. Last time it was blank verse. 
What this theme wants is the clear-cut, sharp-edged 
language that vitalises character. In short, it wants 
literature. In place, it has action, action, action! And 
yet it does not please for all the running about, and the 
many exits and entrances. Even action should have a 
meaning. Mr. Charles Wyndham plays Cesare, a cha- 
racter poles asunder from the cheery razsonneurs of his 
later years, though not so distant from David Garrick and 
John Mildmay. I do not say that Mr. Wyndham is an 
ideal exponent of poetic love, but I do say that his per- 
formance is a remarkable instance of what can be done 
by an actor who knows his craft. Anyone who cares for 
acting and understands it will find a great deal that is 
interesting and revealing in the light comedian’s appear- 
ance as a romantic. 

At a matinée given last week at the Duke of York’s 
theatre three one-act plays were produced. Two of these 
are wholly written by Mr. C. H. Dickinson, whose 
‘‘Court of Honour,” played at the Royalty Theatre last 
year, had real merit, and the other is the joint work of 
Mr. Dickinson and Major Arthur Griffith. I believe that 
good plays can be written in one act, and that for many 
subjects the single act is the right form. It is the right 
form for swift simple action and for stirring episodes. 
For one reason or another—social, managerial, or financiah 
—the one-act play is neglected and despised. It is ordered 
by the length—‘‘ to play twenty-five minutes ”—irrespective 
of subject, it is staged with old scenery and acted by 
novices and understudies. I am sure this is wrong, and 
sure, too, that as the public learn to care for the art of 
acting instead of the plot-interest, the one-act play will be 
revived and developed. One most desirable effect it 
would have, it would kill the superfluous fourth act, ‘the 
act that has been evidently written to fill up time, the’ act 
that facilitates careless construction and wrecks play after 
play that nature and art meant to be written in three acts. 
I am sorry to say that Mr. Dickinson’s plays are very 
much of the ordinary ever de rideau order. I am not com- 
plaining of the stories, which are adequate, but of the tone, 
of the style, of the feeling, and of the people. Grace, deli- 
cacy, and sincerity are the qualities needed for the one-act 
play; the dialogue should be concise and easy and the 
characterisation above the elementary. Some of: the 
acting -had some of these qualities. Miss Winifred 
Fraser's Kate in ‘Only Three Years Ago” was reticent 
and revealing at the same time, a piece of delicate ‘atting 
throughout. Mr. Ernest Leicester and Mr. W. R. 
Staveley, in ‘‘ The Rift within the Lute,” had exactly the 
right touch. In the fulness of time some manager will 
make a reputation for short pieces, and then. all. the, others 
will rush in. .G.C.: 
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VIEWS AND REVIEWS 
A BOOK 


A NEw personality, a new story, the old emotions—given 
these, and a voice that can fitly express all three, and you 
have that rarest of rare commodities—a 

Cate Mert sock, Coll te play, a novel, a medley, 
er what you will, it is a book first,a book always. Im- 
prison between your covers some few living and created 
beings, one living and created being, and you have 
achieved that than which no man can do more, few as 
much. It is the great portrait-painter who is the great 
artist. And once the great portrait is painted, the great 
story will frame it inevitably, as a garment, an atmosphere ; 
something exhaled, undistinguishable and inseparable from 
that dominating figure of flesh and spirit. 

The novel before me is a book. It is called ‘‘ The 
Open Question” (London: Heinemann. 6s.). The 
author’s name is C. E. Raimond—a name new to me; 
new as Val and Ethan, as that wonderful houseful of 
Americans of which it tells—the Gano family. I have met 
other American families; provincial nests of hornets ; 
carefully—nay, laboriously—drawn groups animated by 
the national self-consciousness, the image burdened with 
all the vices of localised fiction. Mr. Raimond has none 
of these. Often it was difficult for me to believe that 
the people he has created were American at all. They 
are larger than their surroundings, world-types whose 
humanity belongs as much to us here as to them over 
yonder. His figures are cast in an heroic mould and the 
unmapped world is their school, their playfield, and battle- 
ground. 

The novelist of to-day has realised that his composition 
must be held together and unified by an abstract idea ; 
that the philosopher and the poet must be equi-evident in 
his creations. An idea, something unprobed and infinite, 
must pervade his work, infusing it with the eternities ; so 
that it may run endless, always elusive, never to be 
hemmed in and bounded by the generation which saw its 
birth. So that each new generation may give a new in- 
terpretation, read new meanings, find its own hopes, 
desires and mysteries reflected here. The dominant idea 
gives space, distance, elasticity ; the dominant idea saves, 
is the magic something that wards off oblivion and death. 
in Mr. Raimond’s ‘‘ Open Question” this abstract con- 
ception of the novelist’s art is mastered and held to. Val 
and Ethan go out to self-destruction, deliberately choosing 
suicide as the better end—two temperaments seeking death, 
the one through courage, the other through dread of life. 
They are the last survivors of a long and heroic race, by 
them extinguished. 

It were difficult here to give more than a dim, perhaps 
even a distorted, outline of this book; difficult here to 

give more than bare and incomplete sug- 

Canecem gestions of the splendid art, the frequent 
magic, the leashed power wherewith Mr. Raimond has 
wrought out his story—no gloomy story by any manner 
of means, rather a thing of light and colour and 
laughter, touched here and there with shadow; a 
web of gossamer fineness extinguished and blown from 
us by the final storm that ends this tragedy. And now to 
the play. Val Gano and Ethan Gano are cousins. They 
are brought up apart, the girl by an heroic grandmother, 
an embodiment of all that was proud in the old slave- 
holding South ; the boy by a New England grandfather 
typical of the more material North. The grandmother 
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was poor, the Northerner a millionaire. Thus does Val 
know old Mrs. Gano towards the end: ‘‘ She (Val) saw 
now that if life from the beginning had never worn that 
cheap and shabby air that it did to many girls without 
wealth or family distinction ; if, from the beginning, and 
day by day to the end, life had carried itself bravely in the 
tumble down old home; if in the leanest years it had 
never lacked dignity, nor ever lost its faint old-world 
fragrance; Val knew who it was who had wrought the 
spell, and who had maintained it against all comers.” 
Such an one had been the head of the family, a Spartan, 
dying at last with will and spirit equally unquenched. 
By her side had Val grown up, hating her at first ; but, 
when she understood, loving this old woman without 
stint. There is another girl, Emmie, sister to Val, weak, 
pretty, and clinging, and there is John Gano, their father, 
an invalid, dying, as his wife had done, of consumption. 
On this household bursts Ethan Gano, cousin to the two 
girls, rich, handsome, accomplished. Val and he love one 
another, and in the end they marry, despite the disease, 
inherited and reinherited, that marks their family. 

It is with something approaching loss of self-respect 
that I set down the above details. For it is not of any 
» such crude material as this that Mr. 

Raimond builds his story. Rather let me 
say that he has given us Val Gano, one of the great 
figures of latter-day fiction; a portrait of a girl so 
exquisite, so daring, so lyrical and heaven-high, and yet 
so human and compounded of earth and earthly savagery. 
Rather let me say that he has added Mrs. Gano to the 
large figures of romance, an old woman worthy to stand 
beside Thackeray’s Lady Kew or Baroness Bernstein, 
an old woman whose personality, whose good and evil, is 
as completely realised, understood, and laid bare, was 
worth the laying bare, as any to be found in our classics, 
Rather let me say that in Ethan Gano Mr. Raimond has 
drawn a modern type that was in no gallery before to-day, 
a portrait of a man, not quite so actually visualised as 
these others, yet firmly drawn, a sombre likeness dark 
with its overpowering forebodings and sense of dogging 
tragedy. And, lastly, to me the miracle of this 
book is the way in which the child is made father 
to the man, mother to the woman. For well-nigh 
half the volume we are occupied with the childhood 
of the two central figures, with the little boy Ethan and 
short-skirted Val. For well-nigh half the volume we 
are delighted with Mr. Raimond’s wonderful sense of 
child-life—Mr. Kenneth Grahame is nowhere finer than 
these opening chapters—and it is only on the morrow that 
we realise that such passages, an end in themselves, are 
here but a means, are part and parcel of the drama of the 
adult—the larger half perhaps of such drama. 

It is time to pass on to other things. One impression, 
however, I must correct if I have left it. ‘‘The Open 
Question” is a serious book, but it is never a heavy book. 
It has a style that moves with ease and distinction ; it has 
wit, it has humour, more wit, more humour than any 
recently read novel; the narrative is swift and varied, 
with the sense of movement everywhere, an ever-increasing 
volume of force ; and, lastly, there is no thought in it, no 
line in it that has not been weighed, selected, tested, that 
has not sprung from the life-experience of an important 
personality. Itis no book to read hurriedly with brain 
alert for sensation and curried sentiment ; but something 
leisurely and spacious, a book to enjoy. 


ALBERT KINROSS. 


“‘ Appreciation 
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REVIEWS 
THE MARTYR DUKE 


* Autobiography and Political Correspondence of Augustus Henry, 


Third Duke of Grafton, K.G.” Edited by Sir “William R. 
Anson, Bart., D.C.L. London: Murray. 18s. 


Sir WILLIAM ANSON, in editing these autobiographical memoirs, 
adopts a very befitting attitude towards their compiler. “At 
least,” he says, “the Duke” (a liberally maligned man) “ should 
be allowed to tell his own story.” Assuming that the story is, at 
this date, of any public interest, there can be no objection raised 
to so modest an appeal. At the same time, a question may well 
enforce itself as to what benefit accrues from kicking up the dust 
of an illustrious obscurity. Even from the point of view of the 
author any plea of insuperable difficulties is a poor excuse for the 
maladministration of a trust. Obviously, the moral of an untenable 
position is evacuation. 

Amongst the many, great and small, whom “Junius” flayed, 
Augustus Henry, third Duke of Grafton, was in his day a pro- 
minent victim. His martyrdom is his claim to distinction. It may 
be doubted if, unscored of this ferocious “‘ Nominis Umbra,” he 
would have gained any considerable posthumous consideration. 
It was his misfortune, as Prime Minister, to stand for the culmin- 
ating expression of a period of utter Ministerial ineffectiveness. 
His private character, no less than his political administration, 
was assailed with pitiless invective in the Pudlic Advertiser. He 
lives as much now through Nancy Parsons, his mistress, whom 
Gainsborough painted, as through “ Junius’s” audacious references 
to “the man who dares to talk of Mr. Wilkes’s morals” after 
leading his trollop “in triumph through the Opera House, even 
in the presence of the Queen.” ‘When we see a man act in this 
manner, we may admit the shameless depravity of his heart; but 
what are we to think of his understanding ?” 

In truth, this Duke of Grafton had no exceptional understand- 
ing. But what was his, politically, he makes an honest revelation 
of in his Autobiography. This exhibits him asa person of good 
intentions (of better intentions than he was credited withal), but of 
inadequate accomplishments. He was Lord Shelburne’s “ man of 
lounging opinions.” Once, when Prime Minister, he summoned a 
Cabinet meeting, and then failed to attend it, “in consequence of 
some engrossing interest at Newmarket.” This might be accepted 
for an engaging eccentricity in a man of genius. Official 
mediocrity, however, has its only razson détre in a high loyalty 
to its trust and a scrupulous attention to the details of its 
business. 

Generally speaking, the Duke of Grafton was a “noble lord” 
in the right slang vernacular. He abided by his position, and did 
nothing remarkable with it. His political reminiscences make, it 
must be confessed, astringent and somewhat dismal reading. His 
almost hysterical consciousness of his own inefficiency in difficult 
Situations colours the entire record. This contributes more to his 
credit than to the reader’s enjoyment. Obviously he was far less 
black than he was painted. He was of neutral tint. He might even 
have pleaded, with Queen Mary, ‘‘ Never ‘creature’ meant so well, 
and fared so ill in this disastrous world.” It is actually painful to 
one’s feelings to review the mental distraction he and Lord North- 
-ington suffered, and the suffering to which in consequence they 
put the Earl of Chatham—then half demented from gout and 
hypochondria—in their efforts to inform with some sort of cohesion 
that hybrid administration that received the full measure of 
Burke’s derision. ‘ So chequered and speckled,” said he: “... 
such a tessellated pavement without cement... . patriots and 
courtiers, King’s friends and Republicans, Whigs and Tories, 
treacherous friends and open enemies, that it was indeed a very 
curious show, but utterly unsafe to touch and unsure to stand on.” 
In this Ministry the Duke of Grafton was First Lord of the 
Treasury. Chatham himself took Privy Seal—an almost sinecure 
post—and a seat in the Upper House. “He has had a fall up- 
stairs,” wrote Lord Chesterfield, “and has done himself so much 
hurt that he will never be able to stand upon his legs again.” 

These criticisms are not taken from the Autobiography. Their 
levity has no echo throughout its pages. 
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Sir William Anson has acquitted himself graciously and 
sensibly of his share in the work. His Introduction, in the nature 
of a vindication, is a clean and manly piece of eloquence. Assuredly 
we may admit that his client has received hard measure; that he 
was never self-seeking ; that he showed a truly admirable gene- 
rosity in not only forgiving all who had either misrepresented or 
maligned him, but in suffering no acrimonious personal reflection 
to disfigure his Reminiscences. In his latter years he turned 
religious. It taught him at least to practise charity, which we 
must commend—though his Autobiography might otherwise have 
proved more lively reading. 


THE LION .AND THE BEAR 


“ Reflections of a Russian Statesman.” By K. P. Pobyedonostseff. 
Translated by R. C. Long, with a Preface by Olga Novikoff. 
London : Grant Richards. © 6s. , 


As Procurator of the Holy Synod of Russia—“a post,” says 
Madame Novikoff, “tantamount to that of Cabinet Minister” ~ 
M. Pobyedonostseff presides over the morals and ideals of 
120 millions of Slavs with an authority of which the Pope’s is but 
the pale shadow ; and to the power appertaining to this high office 
he adds a profound personal influence won as tutor of the present 
Tsar, as of his father before him. Count Muravieff, who conducts 
Russia’s foreign affairs, is one of the visible forces of the world ; 
so, too, is M. de Witte, her Minister of Finance; but M. Pobye- 
donostseff, though not so visible outside Russia, is a greater force 
than either of them. The Tsar is their master, but M. Pobye- 
donostseff is the master of the Tsar. The opinions of such a man 
are, therefore, worth hearing, if only to remind us how little claim 
our own most cherished convictions, the very postulates of our 
civilisation, have to rank among the truths guod semper, quod 
ubigue, guod ab omnibus. Like ourselves, M. Pobyedonostseff 
seems to be of opinion that two and two make four, and that it is 
a sin to steal a pin; but on every other important matter he and 
we are the poles asunder. Consider the following sample 
“ reflections ” :— 

“ Among the falsest of political principles is the principle of 
the sovereignty of the people, the principle that all power issues 
from the people and is based upon the national will—a principle 
which has unhappily become more firmly established since the 
time of the French Revolution. Thence proceeds the theory of 
Parliamentarism. ... . It is sad to think that even in Russia 
there are men who aspire to the establishment of this falsehood 
among us; that our professors glorify to their young pupils 
representative government as the ideal of political science ; that 
our newspapers pursue it under the name of justice and order. 
Yet even where centuries have sanctified its existence, faith 
already decays ; the Liberal intelligence exalts it; but the people 
groan under its despotism and recognise its falsehood.” 

“The principle of nationality may be considered the touch- 
stone which reveals the falseness and impracticability of parlia- 
mentary government. .... We see the various races of composite 
States—as Austria—animated by passionate feelings of intolerance 
to the political institution which unites them in a single body and 
by an equally passionate aspiration to independent government. 
Autocracy succeeded in evading or conciliating such demands and 
outbreaks, not alone by means of force, but by the equalisation of 
rights and relations under the unifying power. But Democracy 
has failed to settle these questions, and the instinct of nationality 
serves as a disintegrating element. It is not easy to apprehend 
the nature of this new force, and the ends which it pursues ; but it 
is unquestionable that it contains the source of a grave and com- 
plex struggle impending in the history of humanity, and it is 
vain to predict to what issues this struggle will lead.” 

As with Representative Government, so with the Freedom of 
the Press, Compulsory Education, Trial by Jury, the Majesty of 
the Law, and generally with the distinctive institutions and 
principles of our Western civilisation ; M. Pobyedonostseff passe s 
them in review, and fervently thanks God that “ Providence 
has preserved our Russia from like misfortunes.” 

Yet, with all this contempt for the works and ways of Anglo- 
Saxondom, for the Anglo-Saxon himself he entertains profound 
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respect. Here is the figure we. cut in the eyes of this remote Slav, 
as remote in spirit as pine-tree from palm :— 

“ The Anglo-Saxon race, from the time it appeared on the stage 
of history up to the present day, has been distinguished by a strongly 
developed independent personality ; and in the political and econo- 
mic sphere this attribute of the Anglo-Saxon race has been bound 
indissolubly with the steadfastness of its ancient institutions, with 
the firm organisation of its family life, with its local self-govern- 
ment, with those incomparable. successes which it has attained by 
its energetic action, and with the influence which it enjoys in 
both hemispheres. From early youth all are accustomed to 
independence, to fashion their own careers, and to earn their daily 
bread. Parents are not burdened with the duty of providing for 
the careers of their children, or of leaving them inheritances. 
Landlords maintain their own properties and encourage husbandry 
and handicraft. Local government is carried on by the personal 
participation ofg¢he people inspired by sentiments of duty. The 
administrative institutions work without an army of officials main- 
tained by the State and looking to it for advancement.” 

What M. Pobyedonostseff cannot away with is our behaviour 
in Church. There, he says, the Russian is “first and the rest 
nowhere.” “Enter an English Church and watch the congrega- 
tion. It isdevout; solemn it may be, but it is a congregation of 
‘ladies and gentlemen,’ each with a place specially reserved ; the 
rich in separate and embellished pews, like the boxes of an opera- 
house. All use their prayer-books, but each has his own, which 
makes it plain that he wishes to be alone before God, and in no 
way to sacrifice his individuality. Wheri we hear the preacher 
pronounce the prayers, lifting his eyes towards heaven and crossing 
his hands conventionally, while. giving his words an unnatural 
intonation, we experience a painful sentiment : how uncomfortable 
we think, he must be! Still more painful is it when, having ended 
the service, he ascends the pulpit and begins a long sermon, turn- 
ing from time to time to drink from a glass of waterand to recover 
breath. lor the most part the preachers are the journeymen of 
the Churcl with extraordinary whining voices, infinite affectation, 
and vigorc us gestures.” 

But, while M. Pobyedonostseff has’ a poor opinion of our 
preachers of our writers he seems to entertain the highest. 
Seeley, Stephen, Spencer, Mill, George Eliot, J. Morley, Carlyle, 
Darwin, are freely quoted ; while Froude and Maine supply a 
good half of the “ Reflections,” not, however, in the shape of ex- 
tracts, but rather as the pabulum on which M. Pobyedonostseff 
has fed his mind. He has borrowed the low spirits of Froude and 
the contemptuous Whiggism of Sir Henry Sumner Maine, adding 
from his own resources a militant ecclesiasticism akin to Laud’s. 
Necessity makes strange bedfellows—witness the Franco-Russian 
Alliance ; and it is just conceivable that Russia and England, 
given the requisite strangeness of occasion, might stand together 
as allies. But so long as Russian policy is shaped—and it is 
shaped—by men of the pattern of M. Pobyedonostseff, it must be 
a very strange occasion indeed that could persuade the Lion to be 
yokefellow of the Bear. 


OUR AFRICAN DOMAINS 


“ The Egyptian Soudan: its Loss and Recovery.” By Lieutenant 
Henry S. L. Alford and Lieutenant W. Dennistoun Sword. 
London: Macmillan. tos. 

“The Soudan and its Importance to Egypt.” By J. Stuart Horner. 
London : Simpkin, Marshall. 1s. 

“Africa in the Nineteenth Century.” By Edgar Sanderson. 
With Portraits.. London: Seeley. 5s. 


THE scope of Messrs. Alford and Sword’s book is indicated with 
such completeness in the-title-page quoted above: that a review: at 
any considerable length is. hardly:cailed for. «It: is*aworkmanlike 
piece of writing+-the best in:manyiways on the Sirdar’s canspaigns 
that has passed through our. hands—and-so well arranged and 
carefully illustrated (by means of photographs and maps) that it 
is a pleasure to recommend it. 'The appendices. and the large 
number of footnotes make! the volume peculiarly suitable for 
military and club libraries: : We ‘may just:mention that-a feature 
of the work is the cordial references to the Khedive—to whom, by 
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the way, it is dedicated. On one page we also notice that the 
authors answer a question which is of some interest to those who 
have never gone into action—What does the soldier carry? It 
seems that before the Atbara fight each man was given eighty 
rounds of ammunition and each officer thirty rounds of revolver 
cartridges. All had, too, the regulation field dressing—*a neat 
little packet of bandages, lint, and cotton-wool.” Everyone was 
further provided with a linen description card to sew inside his 
coat-pocket, as follows :— 
Number and name............0+6 Rank and regiment 
DHORTORE OE EAD. .0000000.s0cesssoees MONIT Rhian sssscnseacesasdanessetan 
Signature of Officer commanding Company............0006 ahannens 


“ A casualty return and ammunition slate was issued to officers 
commanding companies, to be filled in after action.” Now that 
the campaign is over and the Sirdar has sent his account, “To 
760 miles of Railway, 2,000 miles of Telegraph, six new Gunboats, 
and the Sudan, £2,500,000,” one naturally calls for that other bill, 
Here it is in the present work as follows :—Butchers’ Bill : Anglo- 
Egyptians, 2,300 killed or died; Dervishes, 36,coo, killed and 
wounded. 

Mr. Horner’s little pamphlet, reprinted from the United Service 
Magazine of February, is well worth a shilling to anyone who 
really wants to get a grip of the geography and political and com- 
mercial condition of the Soudan. Its size he roughly computes at 
“two-thirds that of India,” or “five times as big as Germany.” 
Turning to the Bahr-el-Ghazal, the Liotard-Monteil suggestion 
that this particular region is a country of “swamps” does not 
square with the facts with which Mr. Horner is acquainted, 
“ Fertile plains,” “ immense tracts of magnificent park-like land,” 
“dense forests,” “‘ excellent pasture,” “ copper and iron,” “ the most 
valuable part of the whole Soudan ”—his phrases speak for them- 
selves. The province on which France has calmly laid her hand 
is described as being “ five times as big as England.” Theauthor 
realises for the general reader the immense distances of the 
Soudan by stating that it is 1,700 miles from Cairo to Khartum, 
and that when you get there you are only about half way up to the 
Uganda Lake region. We are glad to see that Mr. Horner clearly 
understands what may be called the water supply question. He 
shows how even a very moderate tampering with the sources of the 
river flood would produce what is termed in Egypt “a low Nile”; 
that is, a year in which the inundation is so inadequate that much 
of the cultivated ground fails to produce its crop. A shortage in 
water would, of course, mean in three, if not two, years something 
very like a famine. And those who remember the Egyptian 
famine of twenty years ago will know what that means. 

Mr. Sanderson’s book has many merits. Within its three 
hundred pages will be found a painstaking and invariably attractive 
narrative of all the important and most of the interesting things 
that have happened in Africa during the present century. As there 
is no “padding ”—every chapter, indeed, is fact-crammed—the 
little work affords an excellent notion of the situation in the Dark 
Continent. For the general reader it will take the place of Mr. 
Scott Keltie’s authoritative, but very geographical and—must one 
say it?—rather dry “ Partition of Africa.” Mr. Sanderson keeps 
strictly to the plan of “a repertory of historical facts, not surmises 
or vain imaginings in regard to the future.” He _ recounts 
the progress of events in Egypt from the time of Mehemet 
Ali, tells once more the story of South Africa, gives an admirable 
account of what has happened in Morocco, Algeria, and Tunis, 
and describes the development of West, East, and Central Africa. 
Abyssinia, Madagascar, Mauritius, Liberia, and Tripoli are all 
specially touched on; while the share which France, Germany, 
Belgium, Italy, Spain, and Portugal have taken with us in develop- 
ing “the black man’s garden” is clearly explained. The various 
chapters are set off with well-executed portraits (of the kind for 
which: Messrs. Seeley are famous) of Gordon, the Sirdar; Lord 
Cromer,:and Mr. Rhodes,:and. an excellent little sketch map!) Ii 
every case in which we have tested the author’s facts and figures 
nothing has been found calling for correction ‘or emendation: 
“ Africa in the Nineteenth Century” does. not pretend to be#a 
historical work of any great philosophical or literary value. 
Perhaps. it is merely “ good :journalism.” Nevertheless‘we should 
like to see a copy in every public library. ' 
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BLACKWOODIANA 


“John Blackwood.” By his Daughter, Mrs, Gerald Porter. 
Edinburgh : Blackwood. 215. 


Mrs. PORTER, taking up the pen with which Mrs. Oliphant 
traced the history of the House of Blackwood through two 
massive volumes, had no easy task before her in compiling the 
third. If the episodes she has had to deal with and the revelations 
she has had to make are not so stirring and so piquant as those 
which marked the stormy youth and boisterous middle age of 
“Maga,” yet there is no lack of interest of a more placid kind in 
the pages now before us. Nothing marks the contrast of John 
Blackwood’s administration with that of his predecessors more 
distinctly than the uniform suavity of relations between publisher 
and authors—editor and contributors—as well as among authors 
and contributors themselves. The Shepherd’s vehement com- 
plaints are heard no more; Christopher North no longer 
storms; no chill shadows of libel actions darken the scene; 
all is tranquil, busy, prosperous, serene. Yet there may 
still be traced the remarkable fellowship which has always 
distinguished the company of Maga’s contributors; one by 
one we follow the enlistment of recruits, some famous already, 
like Bulwer Lytton and Lever, others about to win their 
way to renown through the most literary of the monthlies, like 
George Eliot and Samuel Warren. From first to last these 
volumes present a procession of well-known figures, and one 
cannot help repining because it has not been found possible 
to give more portraits. There is an art, or at least an industry, 
whereby likenesses, landscapes and other illustrations are collected 
and bound into a volume of memoirs; never was there a work 
which lent itself more completely than this to such a process. But 
we dare no more than the suggestion, for “ Graingerism” is 
execrated by all conscientious bibliophiles. 

The interest, however, of this memoir does not consist only in 
the light it throws on the production of works with a world-wide 
fame or on the personality of their authors. John Blackwood had 
the gift of letter-writing ; he had also some excellent correspondents, 
and there is no better reading than good letters. Not seldom 
his comments on contributions accepted for the Magazine were 
better than the contributions themselves. Here, for instance, is 
his observation to one who proposed submitting a certain paper :— 

“You are right in supposing that Professor Wilson is a tender 
subject with me, but at all events let me see your essay on 
Unrestraint. He certainly was a splendid example of the want of 
restraint, and those who knew him best will most readily agree 
with you about that. The doubt I have is, whether, never having 
heard him in familiar intercourse, you will understand the real 
grandeur of the old man. His conversation was sometimes wonder- 
ful, such as I have never heard approached by any other man. 
-... The extraordinary thing about him was that he made the 
fun as good sitting talking with two old ladies, like my mother 
and aunt, as if he had been at a Noctes.” 

Here is another example, taken at random out of hosts of 
others, though it happens to be addressed to the same lady 
contributor :— 

“T like the idea of the paper you propose on the change in the 
position of women during the last fifty years. .... I always find 
that it is really accomplished women like yourself . . . who are 
least distressed about the Rights of Women. The rights of 
women papers that I see are almost invariably as badly composed 
as doubtless their unfortunate husbands’ dinners are cooked.” 

The effect of this intellectual fellowship between author and 
publisher which these letters fostered raised the latter far above 
the grade of a mere tradesman, and was nearly always welcomed 
as an encouragement by the former. George Eliot from first to 
last relied greatly on encouragement of this sort, not only when 
her work came to Blackwood as editor of the magazine, but when 
his professional function was limited to that of publisher. She 
sends him the first hundred pages of “Miss Brooke” (the name 
first chosen for “ Middlemarch”).° Shortly afterwards Mr. Lewes 
writes :— 

“Talk of tonics, you should have seen the stimulating effect of 
your letter yesterday respecting ‘Miss Brooke.’ She who needs 
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encouragement so much. to give. her some. confidence: and, shake 
the €éver-present doubt of herself and her doing re/ies on you, and 
takes comfort from you to an extent you can hardly imagine.” 

Not every author was so docile. When Charles Reade’s 
“Woman Hater” was appearing in the Magazine, Blackwood 
thought certain passages rather highly coloured for his serious 
readers, and expressed some uneasiness to the author about his 
“warm flesh-tints.” Reade defends himself at first :— 

_ “Zoe and her lover are caught in a shower, and take refuge in 
the corner of a cow-house at a moment of great tenderness. 
Neither Trollope nor George Eliot would have let these two part 
without a kiss. But up to this date nothing of Zoe has been kissed 
but her hand.” 

It speaks volumes for the mutual respect in which these two 
men held each other that Reade ultimately made considerable 
alterations to allay the qualnis of his editor. 

' As far back as 1869 a phrase occurs in one of Blackwood’s 
letters, the origin of which has been matter of dispute lately. 
Writing to Colonel Lockhart about Jefferson Davis, who had 
been on a visit to the Blackwoods at St. Andrews, he remarks, 
“ He is a grand old man.” 

Sketches of life at St. Andrews, in days when golf was “ gowff,” 
and was not to be had at every mushroom watering-place or on 
every suburban common, furnish some of the brightest pages in 
the book. The Whyte-Melvilles—father and son—Anthony 
Trollope, Dean Stanley, John Delane, Tom Morris, and many 
another shade flit across the scene, and afford an opening for 
many a good story. 

Among the histories of books falling within the scope of Mrs. 
Porter’s volume, perhaps the most remarkable is that of Kinglake’s 
‘“Warin the Crimea.” It was originally designed in 1862 to fill 
two volumes, but it soon became apparent that less than four would 
not suffice ; and when the author found even those liberal bounds 
tod strait, Blackwood evinced no nervousness, but wrote, “The 
more volumes the public gets from you the better they will be 
pleased. .. . The length of a book cannot be estimated like a 
web of cloth made to order, and it would be absurd to fetter a 
man to an estimate before he knew how his materials would grow 
under his hand.” Ultimately, it will be remembered, it ran to the 
length of eight volumes. 

The temptation to go on quoting is strong, but those who have 
read the first two volumes are sure to secure this one for them- 
selves. They will not be disappointed in Mrs. Porter’s manage- 
ment of her subject; her style is lucid, quiet and usually 
unexceptionable ; but she ought not to have written d7s¢/lusioné 
(twice on p. 134), which is not French, nor can we admit “un- 
called-for-ness” (p. 179) as a desirable addition to the English 
vocabulary. 


A RESTATEMENT OF FAITH 


“ Doctrine and Development.” University Sermons. By Hastings 
Rashdall, D.C.L., M.A. London: Methuen. 6s, 


IT is inevitable that at a time of transition such as this in which 
we live the more thoughtful among ,the believers in Christianity 
should use all their efforts in order to re-state the doctrines of 
their faith, to translate them, as Mr. Rashdall puts it, into the 
language of modern thought. The difficulty before them is to 
combine loyalty to the ancient creeds with their admission of the 
results of modern criticism and science. It was the method taken 
to meet this difficulty which gave distinction to the essays in Lux 
Mundi. 

Mr. Beeby, whose volume “Creed and Life” was recently 
noticed in THE OUTLOOK, is one of those who have made this 
endeavour. He wrote in plain and popular English, and in conse- 
quence of being readily understanded of the people he is likely to 
get into ecclesiastical hot water. Mr. Rashdall, who is a teacher 
of philosophy, naturally states his conclusions in philosophic 
terms, which, being less generally understood than Mr. Beeby’s 
somewhat crude methods of statement, will probably pass un- 
noticed. Yet the very striking ‘sermon on “ The’ Abelardian 
doctrime of the Atonement” sets' forth a theory of that miystery 
which’ runs quite as definitely against the popular view ‘as does 
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Mr. Beeby’s conclusion. In the same way, Mr. Rashdall appears 
to agree with Mr. Beeby in regarding the Resurrection as a vision, 
if we are right in so interpreting an expression employed in a note 
to the first sermon on page 19. 

The common criticism upon such endeavours to re-state 
doctrine is, of course, that they are disloyal and unorthodox ; 
“contrary to the Catholic Faith,” as the Bishop of Worcester 
describes some of Mr. Beeby’s views. To determine such a point 
rests with the authorities of the Church; but it may be observed 
here that there is a distinction between dissenting from an article 
of the Creed and differing from a popular interpretation of that 
Article. To regard the Resurrection of Christ as a vision, for 
example, is not to deny that He “rose again the third day from 
the dead,” but to adopt a particular explanation of the doctrine. 
It may possibly be an entirely mistaken explanation ; that must 
depend upon the evidence ; but it is not “ contrary to the Catholic 
Faith,” unless it can be shown that it has been expressly excluded 
by the Church. 

Mr. Rashdall’s sermons, being addressed to a cultured con- 
gregation, are not likely to become popular. But a thoughtful 
clergyman who reads will find them full of suggestive matter ; and 
the layman with “ difficulties” may not improbably find a way out 
of them indicated in these pages. It is good to find that the 
present generation of Oxford tutors is philosophically worthy of 
its predecessors, and that culture and knowledge are still devoted, 
as here, to the service of Faith. 


SPORT IN THE SIXTIES 


“Sporting Adventures of Charles Carrington, Esq., and other 
Stories.” By Old Calabar and other Sporting Writers. 
London: Redway. 


AFTER diligent search we find that the “illustrations” by 
Randolph Caldecott, mentioned on the title-page of this volume, 
resolve themselves into a frontispiece only. The book is ante- 
dated 1899, and begins with a lament over railways, the price of 
land, and the high market prices in the tone of the early Sixties. 
How antediluvian it reads to-day! Old Calabar, excellent sports- 
man and go-ahead writer as he was, had not the gift of prophecy. 
You could change his “dear” into “cheap,” and his affirmatives 
into negatives, and be nearer the truth. Almost more curious than 
the change in conditions is the change in humour witnessed to by 
this book. Here we have the rowdy, boisterous, practical joking 
times of our fathers reproduced, the Sternum-super-caput Hunt, the 
days of Hie-Over and Slowman and Epping Forest Hunt on an 
Easter Monday, the world of Dickens in fact, or at any rate of 
Hawley Smart! Very jolly it all is. The book gives much the 
same impression as that produced when a hale, rosy-cheeked, loud- 
voiced squire appears for a moment in a circle of refined town 
wits. You would tire of him, no doubt ; but how refreshing for the 
time is his brimming flow of animal spirits! And when you think 
of his daughter Kate on her grand old hunter, it is to feel that she 
at least is not hopelessly out-classed by the woman on a bicycle. 
We have thoroughly enjoyed the book, and yet would like to 
inquire how it it is that Old Galabar is resuscitated under the date 
of 1899, and without a word of preface, or mark of new edition, to 
show that he is a survival of the past. 


A PARADE OF POETS 


THE thought of sitting down to appraise a batch of poets has 
alarming and expensive consequences. It paralyses that sense of 
humour by which one lives, and without which one could neither 
love one’s enemies nor forgive one’s friends. Still, there is the 
fact that the birds do clamour to be judged, for reasons that are a 
mystery. Also the Public, in its character of controlling Pro- 
vidence, has decreed that not one sparrow shall fall to the ground 
unremarked and unreported on. So the critic comes into view, 
product of the situation, half as scapegoat and half as trustee. 

Let those first be called up who may be soonest permitted to 
depart. Therefore, to the collector of interesting and pretty 
bindings we at once commend Mr. John Campbell’s “ Yggdrassil, 
and Other Poems” (London: Macqueen), confident that the buyer 
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of that book will boast of its cover. Of what lies within let there 
be kindly silence for the sake of the clan, from which we are wont 
to expect a rather large order of excellence in all that it attempts 
or does. The anonymous writer of ‘*The Conquest of Constanti- 
nople by the Crusaders,” &c. (London: Kegan Paul) is more 
“rocky about the feet” than any bard or bacchanal we ever 
journeyed a mile withal. Let one fair quatrain be sufficient, for 
example and warning— 


She gave him milk, she gave him food, 
And laid him down to sleep, 

Then by his head with nails she stood 
And thrust one in it deep. 


The writer’s intentions are very serious, and it is doubtless a satis- 
faction to himself to know that, came what may, he has put the 
Athanasian Creed into verse. Of Mr. J. G. Bridges’ “ Imaginations 
in Verse” (“Commercial Exchange,” 32 Ludgate Hill) we must 
say with some reluctance that they would probably have been 
better in prose. The writer has a faculty of imagination that is 
not, perhaps, strikingly abnormal, ‘yet sufficient to enlarge his 
world somewhat, and invest the things about him with aspects and 
suggestions that they might not have for everybody. For instance, 
there are good ideas in ‘‘ The Old Hulk,” and the poem does not 
quite fail of total effect. But it is marred from point to point by 
such desperate things in the way of rhyme and rhythm—indeed, in 
the whole furniture of filling up and execution—as are merely 
grotesque. Which makes us think he might have done better in 
that other harmony of prose. Yet the little poem “At Dusk,” 
though photographic, is convincing enough ; and from his sonnet 
“ A Dreamer” we may cull the sestet :-— 


He sucks the honey, but lays up no store, 

He piles the nothings that encumber strife 
With skeletons of what is premature. 

His great idea has still to be begun 

When death o’erwhelms him in the end of life, 
And all he did counts with the Great Undone ! 


At a time when poets do not shrink from re-writing each other's 
lines’ in the evening papers to show how the thing ought to have 
been done if it was to be done in style, the insolence of critics is 
challenged to a trial. To establish how insolent and clever we 
also can be, we shall give Mr. Bridges a wrinkle before the whole 
Empire. If he merely placed a full-stop after “begun,” and 
changed “ And all” into “ All that,” this sestet would be twice as 
good. Moreover, we are capable of going down into the meta- 
physic depths where the reasons of this thing lie ; but we prefer 
that our word of honour should suffice. 

Mr. Ernest Hartley Coleridge (‘ Poems.” John Lane) makes 
no claim to the large utterance of that early god from whom he 
is descended. His, rather, is that Attic attenuation which was 
sometime much in vogue among our academic youth. The 
pizzicato note leaves something to desiderate in the lighter pieces ; 
for what has not weight should have movement, what is not 
ponderable stuff of the brain should have the energy of the heart. 
But when he would exercise his wit, the pizzicato manner gives a 
pretty precision to a meaning not quite kindly meant. 


We sickly moderns have forgotten God 
Who in Elijah’s time transcended sense. 
Our God’s a geological old man, 
Silt-tilting, strata-forming, aqueous ; 

Or that unorthodox, a nice young man, 
Who mildly peers through curate’s spectacles : 
A God who cheers but don’t inebriate— 
Spinoza was intoxicate with God, 
According to Novalis, likewise drunk— 
Unless forsooth He is a bit of bread 
And may be taken as a kind of pill. 


There are more dignified things than this. The longest and best 
is * Pygmalion’s Bride,” which may be described either as a neat 
thing feelingly done or as a pretty poem marred by an affectation 
of triviality. Mr. Coleridge, at any rate, takes the world a good 
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deal more seriously than he takes himself, therein betraying both 
modesty and understanding. 

Against Mr. F. Burdett Money Coutts the reproach of not 
taking himself seriously enough will never be brought. To him 
Mr. Coleridge dedicates his book in the dignified Roman tongue 
(Amico Camenis, amicis Camenarum amico, &c.), and the poem 
before us (“The Revelation of St. Love the Divine.” John Lane) 
expresses a Roman altitude of downlook upon the world of common 
men; there is also a Roman consciousness of self in the march 
of his deliberate and rather forensic indignation. It follows, of 
course, that many will find things to smile at in a book which is 
nothing if not soulful and austere. It is indeed a little turgid. It 
appears that people have lauded Love and discredited Passion ; 
whereat he is sore vexed. But Passion, we fancy, has held its 
way, and may be trusted to take care of itself; whereas the Love 
that is entirely separable from it (if there be such a thing) is the 
somewhat exotic and precarious growth of a recent historic epoch. 
The poem challenges an amount of logical examination which 
would be out of place here. 


HAROLD FREDERIC’S LEGACY 


“Gloria Mundi.” By Harold Frederic. London: Heinemann. 6s. 


HAROLD FREDERIC’S place in current literature was a lofty one ; 
the niche he occupied in the temple of journalism was all his own. 
For years he stood in the position of a medium—a highly sensitive 
medium—for the transmission of public opinion across the Atlantic, 
and a commendable desire to foster harmonious relations between 
the country of his birth and the land of his adoption (happily ac- 
centuated of late) always animated his letters to the great American 
newspaper he represented so ably and so long. 

The promise of good things in store held out by his earlier 
books—notably “ Illumination”—had been profuse, and the ap- 
pearance of his latest work, ‘Gloria Mundi ”—published after his 
death—naturally gave rise to great expectations. 

Have they been realised? That is the question, and it is not 
altogether an easy one to answer. Admirers of Harold Frederic, 
who are many, will probably agree to differ as to the merits of the 
book and the place to be accorded it in the literary domain. 

For our own part, had we looked for less, we should probably 
have been able to return a verdict of unstinted praise ; but, re- 
markable though the book is in many respects, its perusal induces 
conviction that it does not represent the author altogether at his 
best. We cannot but feel that had he lived to retain his pristine 
vigour, had he continued to wield unimpaired that eclectic power 
which formed one of his marked characteristics in the heyday of 
his strength, the result would have been more closely in accord 
with the aspirations of a noble conception. The diction is good, 
the style pure, that goes without saying ; the scope, too, is wide ; 
the plot—but when a man writes as Harold Frederic could write, 
the plot becomes a matter of secondary importance. 

The hero, Christian Towers, immediately establishes a claim 
upon our sympathy by being the heir to a dukedom, one of the 
oldest in England. His father, a soldier of fortune in foreign 
lands, had left home under a cloud which is never dispelled, and 
his son is brought up abroad unconscious of impending greatness. 
As a rule, he is refreshingly unconventional ; but at times this 
trait, delightful though it be, would almost seem to be strained to 
the breaking-point, and consequently overdone. He makes the 
acquaintance of Frances (Frank) Baillie in a railway carriage at 
Rouen, em route for England. She is extremely rude to him at 
first, and repels his efforts at conversation, but cannot long resist 
the charm of his fascinating foreign ways, with the result that by 
the time they say “Good-bye” at Dover we get a very fair inkling 
of subsequent developments. From Frank Baillie, whose sister 
Cora has married into the ducal family, Christian learns part of 
his history, and finds, to his no small astonishment, that he has 
risen from poverty to affluence, from the nadir to the zenith, in a 
day. He bears his blushing honours well, and is never for a 
moment spoilt—which is enormously to his credit, seeing the 
gauntlet which he is called upon to run. He conscientiously 
Strives to take an interest in everything, including his cousins 
Emanuel and Kathleen’s “system”—a grand scheme for the re- 
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organisation of society, but which is not for a moment to be con- 
founded with “Socialism.” His unconventionality is a constant 
source of trouble to his friends, as, indeed, on occasion it well 
may be ; but gradually he gets, at least apparently, “licked into 
shape,” and they begin to entertain hopes that sooner or later he 
will fall into line and become undistinguishable from any other 
of the distinguished scions of noble race with whom it is his 
privilege, though not his pleasure, to consort. 

But Christian is destined to disappoint them all. His fresh, 
pure nature wearies of the forced, unnatural life ; his manliness 
revolts at the degradation of women when he realises what it 
means. He will have none of it, and he resolves to make a dash 
for freedom, to work out his own salvation and that of others on 
other than the ordinary lines. His appeal to Dicky Westland—a 
fair specimen of the young man about town who is yet too honour- 
able to take something for nothing, unless it be couched in the 
form of a business agreement—to join hands with him, 
misunderstood as it is, is one of the best episodes in the book. 
Christian is on fire with high resolve. Dicky says it’s time to go 
to bed. Our hero instead goes to Covent Garden in the early 
hours of dawn and buys flowers for Frank Baillie, whose identity 
he discovered only the night before, she having preferred to remain 
incognita on their railway journey. He has them carried down to 
her typewriting establishment near the Embankment, and in quite 
the most natural way in the world, from his own point of view, 
proceeds to decorate her room. Here, on her arrival, she finds 
him asleep on the sofa, and, disarmed again by his entire lack of 
arricre pensée, forgives his unconventional actions, and they go for 
a walk together. He proposes, but she holds as dearly to her 
liberty as he does to his, and for the nonce his dream of bliss is 
dispelled. But it all comes right in the end, when the old Duke 
dies and Christian comes by his own. At least we think it does, 
for the finale is not altogether conclusive. This is a point which 
our readers must decide for themselves, 

The minor characters, with which the stage is fairly filled, are 
many of them capital studies ; that of Cora, the sister of Frank 
Baillie, but cast in a totally different mould, gives one the most 
vivid impression of having been “ré du vif. 


SPANISH LITERATURE 


“A History of Spanish Literature.” By J. Fitzmaurice-Kelly. 
London : Heinemann. 


IF this History does not supersede Ticknor, it fills a place which 
was not filled by Ticknor. It provides a compendious account of 
Spanish literature for the student, corrects the errors into which 
Ticknor fell, and brings Spanish literature down to recent times. 
Above all, it profits by modern canons of writing and treatment. 
It combines succinctness with accuracy, interest with careful 
method, fulness with proportion. There are no unnecessary 
divagations, and yet a certain allusiveness, only possible to the 
scholar of wide reading, lends piquancy to what might otherwise 
become a dry and jejune record. It is, in fact, a model of what 
such a brief manual should be. The author, by his edition of the 
Spanish text of “Don Quixote,” has already given proof of his 
capacity for dealing with Spanish literature. This volume shows. 
that he possesses also the qualities of arrangement and proportion, 
which do not necessarily go with knowledge. He has, too, an 
excellent calmness and impartiality of judgment. This is shown 
in dealing with Cervantes. Expert in Cervantes as he has shown. 
himself, he might be expected to be a thorough stickler for his 
hero. But he is impartially severe upon Cervantes’ limitations ; 
and even has the independence to contravene the extravagant 
praises of the “ Numantia” pronounced by many men of genius, 
and followed by Ticknor. In the same way he rectifies the English 
worship of Calderon, and shows that Lope de Vega, nay, Tirso de 
Molina and Alarcon, are greater dramatists than Calderon, though 
not such great poets ; and that Calderon’s special field is the azo, 
where his lyrical genius had full play, and power of characterisation 
was unneeded. 

Spanish literature exhibits a singular phenomenon by its sharp 
cleavage into two portions. Other literatures—Latin, for example 
—have had their native course deflected by a cross-current of 
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foreigh influence. But this has occurred at the outset of their 
history. Spanish literature, on the contrary, runs a distinctly 
national course (modified principally by Arabic influence) up to 
the sixteenth century, and then suddenly, once and for all, is 
captured by Italian influence, under which it thenceforth remains. 
Italian previously, from time to time, made spasmodic attempts 
upon the national literature, but without permanent success. In 
the sixteenth century it succeeds utterly and at a blow. There is 
nothing like it in the history of literature. Though a succession 
of great writers had apparently consecrated the indigenous forms, 
in the sixteenth century Boscan and Garcilaso de la Vega intro- 
duce Italian models, and instantaneously the fashion is set. Upon 
Italian models the masterpieces of Spanish poetry are written. 
Fortunately there is one exception, and that a supreme exception, 
the drama. The Spanish drama is Spanish from head to foot, 
and not only great in itself, but great in its influence on foreign 
nations. England and France in particular have borrowed from it 
the plots of many a renowned play. And even in lyrical poetry, 
the Italian forms have been suffused with the Spanish spirit. 
Luis'\de Granada, St. John of the Cross, are redolent of Spanish 
soil. And who needs to be told that Spain, besides her dramatists, 
has produced a Cervantes ? 

Let us hope that Mr. Fitzmaurice-Kelly’s book will lead more 
Englishmen to study a fertile, imaginative, gallant, rhetorical, 
poetic literature, which is among the very first in Europe, and has 
scarcely had the notice due to its striking merits. 


THREE NOVELS 


“Sea Urchins.” By W. W. Jacobs. London: Lawrence & 
Bullen. 3s. 6d. 


Mr. Jacors has a thin but pleasant talent to which criticism has 
extremely little to say. He does not come within measurable 
distance of any large or potent literary interest. To discuss the 
reasons why a certain “ following” will read this book were about 
as profitable as to consider why one keeps in mild touch with 
certain acquaintances in the suburbs, takes a particular local 
paper, or buys one brand of cigarettes in preference to another. 
It is all part of the casual, it may even be the accidental, trends of 
life ; but it is not in the least degree vital. The book certainly has 
not the remotest bearing on the progress of English literature, and 
to analyse its significance is a thing as uncalled for as would be 
the analysis of an unassuming good fellow’s unexceptional anec- 
dotes at a dinner table. Everything is plain, limited, and 
primitive ; the plots, the practical jokes, the bad language of the 
mates and skippers. Mr. Jacobs means to be cheery though the 
hheavens should fall ; sometimes the effort tells on him so much 
that one is urged to ask him not to distress himself, that ’tis all 
right, and we take for the deed the will. Anyhow he always 
sends us back with renewed interest to the great humorists. 


“Mistress Nancy Molesworth.” By Joseph Hocking. London: 
Bowden. 


Mr. Joseph Hocking has here given us an excellent romance, 
full of stirring incident, and displaying more capacity for character- 
drawing than we had previously noted in him. Benet Killigrew, 
Father Anthony, the maid Amelia, are all excellent sketches. 
Mistress Nancy herself reminds us to some extent of Mr. 
Weyman’s heroines, when not of a coming-on disposition ; but 
she is well individualised and invested with much charm. Mr. 
Hocking is, perhaps, at his best in describing the Cornish scenery 
he knows and loves so well—the ride across the moor could only 
have been told by one who knows a Cornish moor—and in his 
examples of the quaint and musical dialect, now fast passing away, 
alas! in favour of English as she is spoke by trippers and Board 
School teachers. Mr. Hocking is entitled to our gratitude for 
doing what in him lies to preserve at least the memory of it. 


“One Way of Love.” By Dollie Radford. Fisher Unwin. 3s. 6d. 


If we ‘were only skilful enough to indicate exactly what kind 
of story this is we could tempt many readers to it, for we have 
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observed how large a public there is for the class of tale it belongs 
to. Let us put it this way: if you are fond of a tender little story 
of love wherein every insignificant circumstance af blown hair, 
humid eyes, sobs that break in the throat, and lumps of lead that 
lie on the heart, is made significant ; where there is no passion, 
but always dreamy sentiment ; where nobody is really bad, but 
only worldly-wise or mistaken ; and where the young girl loses her 
lover the very day she finds him, and walks out of the last chapter 
of the book into space, leaving not a wrack behind, by all means 
read this one. For a vacuous afternoon of cosy sentiment on the 
sofa before the fire, sanctified by a tear and the stirring of intense 
longings—but there, the book has infected us; and, after all, 
“two or three pieces of spotless canvas marked the place where 
local bathers disrobed and re-arrayed” is too long a way of 
saying “ bathing-tent” for a busy man who merely takes his clothes 
off and puts them on again. 


LITERARY GOSSIP 


WHAT will the Bismarck Memoirs tell us? The two goodly 
volumes to which they run are now being printed and will be ready 
before the end of the month. It is certain that they will not tell 
us of Bismarck’s quarrel with the present Kaiser. The Iron 
Chancellor did write an account of that event and even of later 
events. That part of his journal is understood to be firmly in the 
hands of Count Herbert Bismarck. Will he publish it? Certainly 
there is no prospect of that at this moment. Will it ever be pub- 
lished? Who knows? If itis, there can be little doubt that it will 
make a bit ofa stir. Prince Bismarck was then writing of some- 
thing that touched him very nearly, not of history which time had 
softened. 


Mr. Swinburne’s enthusiastic and vigorous introduction to the 
new edition of “ Aurora Leigh” should do something to check the 
rather petty and uncritical latter-day tendency to underrate Mrs. 
Browning. Some of the current readings of the trend and purport 
of “Aurora Leigh” are certainly somewhat wrong-headed. Mr. 
Swinburne has abated none of his old faith. It may be reasonably 
argued, by the way, that the force of his poetic music and surging 
rhythmical power has been the means indirectly of distracting 
attention, in some measure, from high qualities in his critical prose ; 
and yet several things he has said about the Elizabethans and 
others are of first-hand importance. The smaller critic dislikes 
Mr. Swinburne’s critical method, forgetting the eminence from 
which Mr. Swinburne surveys poetic and general literary questions. 
Things he has written on Chapman, Marlowe, and others are of per- 
manent value. . 


Miss Louise Imogen Guiney, whose poems, “England and 
Yesterday,” have just been issued by Mr. Grant Richards, is 
Irish-American, and one of the most interesting of the younger 
writers on the other side of the Atlantic. She is one of the most 
cosmopolitan also, few singers uniting enthusiasm for America, 
England, Ireland, and the Continent ina keener degree. Though 
she is a young author, she has published many volumes of prose 
and verse. She is so severe a critic of her own work that she has 
suppressed more than one volume of her earlier writing, pretty and 
graceful work though a good deal of the latter has been. For 
insight into early English poetry and modern Irish peasant moods 
she has not very many-superiors. 


Here is a dramatic illustration of the unity which at present 
exists between England and the United States—of course an 
illustration in literature. Two of the most notable contributors 
to the history of the British Navy which Mr. Laird Clowes is 
editing are Americans—namely, Captain Mahan and Mr. 
Theodore Roosevelt. The former we ail know as, no doubt, the 
first writer of the day on naval subjects, while the latter has just 
been elected Governor of New York State. But, to emphasise the 
point which is being made, the next volime—now nearly ready— 
of the history will largely deal with the struggle between ourselves 
and the ‘United States, when the latter won her independence. 
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Thus we have two nations sitting down in amity and writing a 
story in which they were the principals. Well, what could be 
better? Only it’s all very instructive. 


Though Mr. Unwin has informed the literary world that Mrs. 
Craigie’s play, “The Ambassador,” was conceived and written as 
literature, to be read as such, before Mr. Alexander made its 
acquaintance, Mrs. Craigie’s own preface to the work in book form 
seems to plead that it should be considered specially as a contri- 
bution to the stage, and that in consequence it has obvious and 
inevitable literary limitations. It really seems that writers and 
critics nowadays lay too much stress on the alleged fact that a 
successful play cannot be a good library study, and vice versd. 
It is curious how the dramatic masterpieces of one kind or another 
have a perennial charm for the student too. Aristophanes, for 
example, has much that in more ways than one is Greek to the 
modern reader, and yet “The Clouds” or “The Wasps” can 
delight the modern ; while Goldsmith—to take a British example 
at random—is of mellowness, humour, and humanity compact by 
the student’s fireside. It is to be feared, however, that the student 
who goes direct to “ The Ambassador” from these and their peers 
will experience a want and a dissatisfaction. But that is another 
story. 


In inner Irish political circles there is a belief that Mr. T. P. 
O’Connor’s libel action against Mr. Barry O’Brien, whatever way 
it goes, will be the means of clearing up several points of more 
than ordinary historical and personal interest. Of the inner 
features of the Galway election and other turning points in latter- 
day Irish political history, few people know more than the member 
for the Scotland Ward division of Liverpool. Curiously enough, 
Mr. Barry O’Brien, for all his knowledge, has not seriously inter- 
fered with Mr. O’Connor’s place as historian of the Parnell move- 
ment. Nobody so far has put into literature the atmosphere and 
the diverse humanity of the Land League so successfully as * T. P.,” 
while his character sketches of the leading Irish politicians of the 
last two decades have no equals in impartiality, feeling, and vigour 
of characterisation. He has been urged to issue a revised and 
enlarged edition of his own Life of Parnell, published about a week 
after his leader’s death, and he may accede to the request, though 
not immediately. 


Mr. Morley Roberts was, when last heard of, at Johannesburg, 
“up to my neck in the Serbonian bog of South African politics, 
where an impartial man can agree with nobody and must make 
enemies of all if he speaks the truth.” He was expecting to leave 
the Transvaal early in October for Natal or Rhodesia. 


A picturesque and well known Highland character has just died 
in the distant Isle of Skye, Mrs. Mary MacPherson, the “Skye 
Poetess.” Mairi Nighean Iain Bhain was a woman of great force 
of character and some genius, and her Gaelic poetry was of no 
mean repute. Romance always clings to a losing cause—witness 
the Jacobite ballads—and the Skye poetess devoted many of her 
most stirring poems to the wrongs, real or fancied, of people driven 
from their holdings on the West Coast to make room, they said, 
for deer. Mary |MacPherson used to show with much pride the 
stick presented to her by Professor Blackie, and the tartan plaid 
she wore was the same as one she once designed and spun for the 
Professor, now known as the Blackie tartan. Some of the High- 
land societies for which she did so much will perhaps publish her 
poems in book form. 


Mr. Michael MacDonagh, apropos of his forthcoming “ Re- 
miniscences of Irish Life and Character,” expresses the large hope 
that by stories and anecdotes he can give “a clear, full, and 
faithful picture of Irish life and character,” and “lead to a better 
understanding by other nationalities of the characteristics of the 
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Irish race.” As a journalist he has had interesting experiences, 
and should have amassed a goodly store of material ; but we note 
with some misgiving that the titles of certain chapters which are 
to appear in the volume are identical with those of sketches Mr. 
MacDonagh has lately contributed to London newspapers and 
magazines. It is to be hoped that he has developed and deepened. 
them. In their fugitive form, though not without elements of 
amusement for the idle hour, they lacked the interpretative, to say 
nothing of the literary, value which is essential in any volume of 
more than ephemeral interest. “Irish Life and Character” make 
a large theme. 


Mr.’Shorter revels in gore in the Sketch this week by way of 
celebrating the sixth year of his offspring. “I am particularly 
proud of this issue,” he says, and it certainly is a triumph of 
variety and interest. The photographic snapshots of the Sudan 
campaign move with quick life, and the Naval Supplement, though 
more stodgy, is none the less timely. But the one thing in this 
latest piece of Shorterism that pleases us most is the photo of 
Napoleon on page 144. “Mr. Kennedy Jones, the editor of the 
Evening News, who assisted Mr. Alfred Harmsworth to found the 
Daily Mail,’ is the superscription. But that is only Mr. Shorter’s 
artful little way. A confidant of Cabinet Ministers in Downing 
Street and on the Quai D’Orsay, he knows, as only he and 
M. de Blowitz can, the peril of the present Anglo-French situation. 
How dare’ a patriotic journalist remind the raging Parisian 
Boulvardier at such a juncture of the seething past by openly 
publishing a portrait of the defeated of Waterloo? So we have 
this subterfuge. The calm cold eye, the knitted brow, the folded 
arms, the lowering lock of hair—they are all there ; the dreaded 
name alone withheld. Oh, sly and dangerous Mr. Shorter ! 


Among the new editions of the week are Thackeray’s “ New- 
comes,” with another of Mrs. Anne Ritchie’s welcome introductions 
(Smith, Elder. Pp. 806. 6s.); a charmingly bound “Vicar of 
Wakefield,” with some more of Mr. Bedford’s coloured illustrations, 
the best we have so far seen of his (Dent. Pp. 222). Messrs. 
Smith, Elder also send us a new edition of Elizabeth Barrett 
Browning’s “Aurora Leigh,” to which Mr. Swinburne supplies 
a preface (Pp. 377. 3s. 6d.) ; and Bunyan’s “ Pilgrim’s Progress,” 
with illustrations by R. Anning Bell, is another reissue for which 
there should be a demand (Methuen. Pp. 379. 6s.) A highly 
ornate and creditable effort is the reprint of Keats’s “ Isabella,” 
which Messrs. Kegan Paul (1os. 6d.) have just issued. The full- 
page drawings by W. B. Macdougall are rather terrible, although 
his decorative borders are occasionally pleasing. 


Every day in every week now, a score of people tell us what 
we should eat and how we should eat. It was not always so. 
That is why one goes back with a certain affection to Abraham: 
Hayward and the old days when he chatted and gossiped in the 
Quarterly Review. This is a prelude to the announcement that 
we are shortly to have a new and complete edition of his “Art of 
Dining.” Old-fashioned in literary style also, he gave to his volume: 
the sub-title “ Gastronomers and Gastronomy.” The book has been 
revised and annotated by a modern hand. 
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IN PASSING 


THE grumbles of the war correspondent which the Sirdar pro- 
voked in the Sudan are as nothing compared with what we may 
expect to hear when London again sees—as it will do in a day or 
two—those who have been painfully careering through the Holy 
Land after Kaiser Wilhelm. Postcards from two of the best known 
of these correspondents of London daily journals have just reached 
a friend in London. They are dated respectively, “ Jerusalem, 
October 31,” and “ Jerusalem, November 1,” and run thus :— 


1. “I loathe and hate Jerusalem. Heat, stinks, insect bites, 
stray dogs, filthy camels, and beggars.” Ss. 


2. “S. is alive, but sad and will not drink ; he must be ill or 
homesick!! Iam. Palestine is off, also the G. E. Dust, heat, 
stinks, are the most we can boast of here.” M. P. 


We are inclined to pity the great firm in Ludgate Circus when 
all these gentlemen return, as we hear they will do at the end of 
this week. 


We were fortunate enough last week to secure {A Letter from 
Omdurman” received by a public schoolboy of our acquaintance. 
The father of our young friend writes to say that “ Smith’s bookstall 
man at my station is a regular reader of THE OUTLOOK. I pointed 
out the Omdurman letter in it, and when I told him it had been 
lent by my boy (who spends all his money with him during holi- 
days), his enthusiasm was immense, and he said it would sell him 
out. My wife was following me up to town by the 11 o'clock train. 
He stopped her and offered her acopy on the strength of ‘a lovely 
letter to a schoolboy from Khartum.’ Mrs. J. paid her three d., 
and got into the train to find a letter she was very familiar with. 
He is a smart man, that bookstall clerk ; but I caught it !” 


“ Tell the York people,” says Lord Charles Beresford, writing 
to a friend from Shanghai, “I am not beheaded yet, but think I 
saved a ‘Reformer’ from being beheaded this morning, I made 
such strong representations to the Mandarin.” The “ Reformer” 
is of course the Hong Yan-Wei an interview with whom reaches 
us froma Hong Kong resident this week and is published on 
p. 487. 


MOONRISE IN THE ROCKIES 


The trembling train clings to the leaning wall 
Of solid stone ; a thousand feet below 

Sinks a black gulf ; the sky hangs like a pall 
Upon the peaks of everlasting snow. 


Then of a sudden springs a rim of light, 
Carved like a silver sickle. High and higher— 
Till the full moon burns on the breast of night 
And a million firs stand tipped with lucent fire. 
From “ When the Birds go North Again,” by Ella Higginson 
(Macmillan). 


In the delightful sketch-history of New Zealand which the 
Agent-General for that colony has just published through Horace 
Marshall & Son—he calls it “The Long White Cloud: Ao Tea 
Roa ”—Mr. Reeves has some amusing tales to tell of primitive 
life in his island home. The ingenious method by which gaols 
were obtained in the early settlements may be recommended to 
pioneers in other lands. Drunken bush-sawyers were fined in 
timber—so many feet for every orgie—and the building material 
for a prison was thus soon secured. The trouble was, however, 
that, no sooner was the prison ready for occupation than the 
builders moved away to repeat the process at the next settlement. 
A more comfortable gaol was that which an ingenious high official 
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provided for himself. Arrested for debt, he proclaimed his own 
house a district prison, and as visiting justice committed himself 
to be detained therein. 


There is to be a most interesting ceremony at Maidstone on 
December 10, when a screen is to be dedicated to the memory of 
the officers, non-commissioned officers, and men of the West Kent 
who died in action or from disease in Malakand and recent wars, 
The Home battalion will march over from Chatham to Maidstone, 
and the ceremony will be performed by General Leach, C.B, who 
formerly commanded the Ist Batt. Royal West Kent. 


Lady Aberdeen has been in her way a terror to Canadian evil- 
doers and a praise to them that do well. When she was last in 
Montreal she found two decently dressed little chaps of eight or 
thereabouts playing at night in the streets. Asking their names 
and addresses, she found them to be the children of a well-to-do 
Montreal lady. Putting one on each side of her, she marched 
them off to their home and rang the bell. “1 found these children 
playing in the street,” she told the astonished maid, “and have 
brought them back. Please tell your mistress that they are far too 
young to be about the streets at night.” And though at first the 
Montreal grand dame was inclined to resent the Viceregal inter. 
ference, she soon realised the kindliness of the motive and profited 
by the experience, for the boys were forthwith sent to a boarding 
school in New York. 


An Ayr correspondent is good enough to send us this story 
from Manila in illustration of “ the common-sense independence of 
the American soldier.” “A Filipino rebel, crossing one of the 
bridges, met a Spanish officer, gave him his free opinion of him, 
and then spat in his face. The Spanish officer, knowing a little 
English, went and complained to the American sentry a little 
distance away. The sentry came up, asked if that was the man, 
and being told it was, dropped his gun, picked the rebel officer up, 
and slung him clean over the bridge, never even looked over to 
see if he was drowned or not, picked up his gun, and strolled 
back to his chair. The bridge is some 30 feet high, across a big 
deep river 100 yards wide, and strong tide.” One prompt com- 
mon-sense act such as this, says the British naval officer at Manila 
who relates the incident, does more to keep order than all the 
proper formalities in the world, and such a lot of trouble is really 
saved. 


In his latest—but perhaps “latest” is a rash word to use, for 
who knows how many new books Mr. Baring-Gould may not have 
in hiding—the author of “An Old English Home and its Depen- 
dencies” tells this rustic anecdote: The prosy chairman of a 
North Devon Board of Guardians is formally condoling with an 
old farmer who had lost his wife. The farmer does not under- 
stand. Presently a brother farmer whispers in his ear, “’Tes all 
about the ou’d missus you've lost.” “Oh!” and the light of 
intelligence iilumines his face; “that’s it, is it? Well, my lord 
and gen’Imen, I thank y’ kindly all the same, but my ou’d woman 
—her wor a terr’ble teasy ou’d toad. It hev plased the Lord to 
take ’er, and plase the Lord He'll keep ’er.” 


The Empire Theatre in Leicester Square has hit upon a par- 
ticularly happy item—namely, “ Our River,” a moving panorama of 
“ Views of the Thames from its Source to the Sea,” painted by Mr. 
W. Telbin. The descent from the Cotswold Hills to the North 
Sea or German Ocean is especially interesting. Amusing, too, are 
Golman’s Cats and Dogs. Usually one is bored by such entertain- 
ments, but this performance is so original that we heartily enjoyed 
it. The new ballet, ‘ Alaska,” is worthy of its predecessor; is a 
marvel of taste and skilful arrangement. But please note, Miss 
Empire, that Klondike is not part of Alaska. It is British first 
and last. 
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CASSELL & COMPANY'S ANNOUNCEMENTS. 
NOVEL. 


A STRIKING NEW 


NOW READY, price 6s. 


THE 


REFINER’S FIRE. 


MARIAN HOCKLIFFE (Mrs. Ernest Hocktirre). 


MRS. BIRCHENOUGH’S NEW NOVEL. Now ready, price 6s. 


POTSHERDS. By Maser C. Bircuenovcn, 


Author of ‘‘ Disturbing Elements.” 
*,* The First Edition of this brilliant and fascinating novel has already been 
exhausted, and the reprint is now ready. 
*** Potsherds’ is an excellent piece of work, the author's local knowledge of the great 
Staffordshire industry being turned to admirable account.” —Sfectator. 


NEW VOLUME OF STORIES BY E. W. HORNUNG. Now ready, price 6s. 


SOME PERSONS UNKNOWN. By E. W. 
HORNUNG, Author of ‘Young Blood,” ‘‘My Lord Duke,” ‘‘ The Rogue's 
March,” &c. 

CHEAP EDITION, now ready, price 3s. 6d. 


CUPID’S GARDEN. By Even Tuorneycrort 


FOWLER. 
Now ready, price 6s. 


GRACE O'MALLEY: Princess and Pirate. 


ROBERT MACHRAY. y 
“The story is thrilling and well told......A wholesome and exciting book which 
should be widely read.” — Atheneum, 























Now ready, price 3s. 6d. 
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By L. T. MEADE, With eight Original Full-page Illustrations. 
CASSELL & COMPANY, Lrp., London, Paris, New York, and Melbourne. 


PUBLISHER AND AUTHOR 
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Not—we need hardly say—the English Publisher and Author of to-day. 
Have we not Sir Walter Besant and the Author’s Society? As a matter 
of fact, the coloured caricature of which the above is a reproduction has 
for many years adorned the office of a New York publisher. We steal it 
from that best of Transatlantic periodicals—the New York Critic. 
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of the Evidences bearing on his Death and Miracles. By the Rev. 
Epwin A, Apsott, D.D. In 2 vols. demy 8vo., cloth, price 24s. 





** A thoughtful and eminently scholarly work.”—Scotsman. 
“ This remarkable work...... this splendid piece of work in criticism and history.” 
Christian World. 





PAUL THE MAN, THE MISSIONARY, AND 
THE TEACHER. By Dr. ORELLO Cone. 
price tos. 6d. ; 





Large crown 8vo. cloth, 





THE HISTORY OF THE REFORMATION OF 
RELIGION WITHIN THE REALM OF SCOTLAND. By 
JOHN KNox. Transcribed into Modern, Spelling by CHARLES J. 
GUTHRIE, M.A., Q.C. Large crown 8vo, cloth, Illustrated, price 
7s. 6d. 

“Mr. C. J. Guthrie has done excellent service by the preparation of a finely- 
illustrated Popular Edition of a book which Milton valued and Carlyle praised.” 
Standard. 


“If in this form it does not become thoroughly popular, the blame will lie neither at 
the door of Mr. Guthrie nor of his publishers.”"—British Weekly. 





ROCK VILLAGES OF THE RIVIERA. By 


WILLIAM Scott. Containing over 50 Illustrations, mostly Full-page, 
from Pen-and-Ink Drawings by the Author. Square crown 8vo, cloth, 
price 7s. 6d. 





THROUGH ARCTIC LAPLAND. 


CUTCLIFFE HYNE, 


By C. J. 


Post 8vo. cloth, Illustrated, price ros. 6d. 


‘©The route chosen was one which had not been described before by writers of 


| books; and the creator of ‘ Captain Kettle,’ it need not be said, has a style terse, graphic; 





and humorous beyond that of many." —Scotsman. 


A PRISONER OF FRANCE: being the 
Reminiscences of the late Captain Charles Boothby, R.E. Crown 
8vo. cloth, Illustrated, price 6s. 





* We cordially recommend this charming bit of autobiography.”—Daily News. 


‘* Exceptionally interesting on account of the details which it supplies concerning the 
manner in which he was treated.” —G/asgow Herald. 


MEMOIRS OF LADY RUSSELL AND LADY 
HERBERT, 1623-1723. Compiled from Original Family Documents 
by Lady STEPNEY. Crown 8vo. cloth, 5s. 

“A charming tale of wifely devotion and noble courage.” —anchester Courier. 

THE ENCHANTED STONE. By C. Lewis 
HinpD. Crown 8vo, cloth, price 6s. 


‘* It is unconventional and cleverly written.”—S¢. ¥ames's Gazette. 


‘* It has the charm of imagination, beauty of description, and poetry.” 
The New Age. 
‘* This very original and well-written book, which displays much imaginative and 
descriptive ability.”"—Glode. 


‘* Any one who cares for ‘an exciting tale’ told in crisp sparkling English will find 


| that he cannot afford to skip a single page.”—Glasgow Herald. 








THE MINISTER’S CONVERSION. By I. 
Hoorer, Author of ‘‘ His Grace o’ the Gunne.” Crown 8vo. cloth, 


price 6s, 


** A distinctly powerful book. There is a sense of drama about the book which i 
very rare; and the scenes which make the crisis, of the story are strikingly terse an 
natural."— Zhe World. 
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A FIRST GLANCE AT NEW BOOKS 


History, Biography, and Travel 


“THE Life of R. W. Dale, of Birmingham,” by his son, 4. W. 
W. Dale, is the biography of a leading Congregationalist, scholar, 
and divine. (Hodder & Stoughton. Pp. 771. 14s.) 

“Charles Lamb and Lloyds,” by Z. V. Lucas. “This book 
grew from the discovery, in 1894, of two masses of correspondence 
relating to the family of Charles Lloyd (1748-1828), the Quaker 
philanthropist and banker of Birmingham,” and includes letters 
from Charles Lamb (twenty new ones), Coleridge, Wordsworth, 
and their set. (Smith, Elder. Pp. 297. 6s.) 

“The Romans on the Riviera and the Rhone,” a sketch of the 
conquest of Liguria and the Roman Empire, by W. H. (Bullock) 
Hall, F.R.G.S. “It is in the hope of throwing some light of local 
colouring on to an obscure field of Roman history that I am 
tempted to offer this sketch to the public.” (Macmillan. Pp. 
194. 6s.) 

“The Renaissance of Girls’ Education in England,” being a 
record of fifty years’ progress by Alice Zimmern. A brief summary 
of events which have wrought a great transformation in the educa- 
tion of women during the last half-century. (Innes. Pp. 256. 6s.) 


Science and Philosophy 


“Principles of Economics,” Vol. I., a fourth and slightly 
revised edition of this famous work of A//red Marshall’s. (Mac- 
millan. Pp. 820. 12s. 6d.) 

“ An Essay on Public Granaries,” by Charles J. Irving, C.M.G., 
an essay that might be called (as it really is) an “ Zssaie of Free- 
doms, in matters economic.” (Blackwood. Pp. 27. Is.) 

“ An Introductory Logic,” by James Edwin Creighton. “ This 
volume is intended primarily as a text-book for college students, 
and grew out of my lectures on Logic to undergraduate classes in 
Cornell University.” (Macmillan. Pp. 392.) 

“Seismology,” by John Milne, F.R.S. “Largely consists of 
observations which are not only new, but more extensive and 
trustworthy than were formerly obtainable.” (Kegan Paul. 
Pp. 320. 55.) 

“Government Democracy and other Essays,” by John Jay 
Chapman, “The idea that man is an unselfish animal has gradu- 
ally been forced upon me by the course of reflection which I give 
in the following chapters.” (Nutt. Pp. 166. 3s. 62.) 

“ Wild Animals in Captivity,” being an account of the habits, 
food, management, and treatment of the beasts and birds at the Zoo, 
with reminiscences and anecdotes by 4. D. Bartlett (late Super- 
intendent of the Zoological Society’s Gardens). Compiled and 
edited by Edward Bartlett, F.Z.S. With illustrations. (Chap- 
man & Hall. Pp. 373. 7s. 6d.) 

“ Life of Man on the High Alps,” by Angelo Mosso, translated 
from the second edition of the Italian by Z. Lough Kiesow. The 
author was accompanied by ten Italian soldiers, and his observa- 
tions were “ prompted not by the passion for mountaineering nor 
even the wish to preserve some record of happy hours spent on 
the Alps, but by the hope of thereby making a humble contribu- 
tion to human physiology,” the ten soldiers assisting. (T. Fisher 
Unwin. Pp. 342. 2!I5.) 


Theology 


“The Commandments of Jesus,” by Robert F. Horton, D.D., is 
a complement to the “ Teaching ”—“ the present book grew out of 
the other as Eve was produced from a rib of Adam.” (Isbister. 
Pp. 375- 65.) 

“ Paul the Man, the Missionary, and the Teacher,” by Oredlo 
Cone, D.D. It has been the aim of the author to produce a book 
acceptable not only to Biblical students but by the large number of 
persons interested in the history of civilisation and of liberty, and 
in the influences that have effected the enfranchisement and pro- 
gress of human thought.” (Black. Pp. 475. 10s. 6d.) 
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“The Life and Teaching of Jesus Christ,” by The Four Evan- 
gelists. Being the text of the Gospels rearranged i in chronological 
order. Dean Farrar supplies the Introduction, and Holman 
Hunt's “ Light of the World” stands for frontispiece. (Marshall, 
Pp. 176. 35.62). 

“ Maxims of Piety and Christianity,” by Thomas Wilson, D.D. 
A reprint of a famous collection of moral aphorisms. (Macmillan, 
Pp. 169. 55. 62.) 

“The Twentieth Century New Testament.” Part I.—The 
Five Historical Books. A translation into modern English made 
from the original Greek. (London: Mowbray House. Pp. 254, 
Is. 64.) 

“ Cui Bono,” an open letter to Lord Halifax on the Present 
Crisis in the Church of England, by H. Hensley Henson, B.D. 
(Skeffington. Pp. 48. 15.) 


Verse 

“Songs from the Hills,” by Marion Miller. “The Hills” are 
frequently Australian, the “Songs” somewhat unsingable, the 
sentiments hackneyed. The moral tone, however, is unexception- 
able. (London and Melbourne: Melville, Mullen, & Slade. 
Pp. 204. 35. 6d.) 

“Wayland, the Smith,” translated from the German of Joseph 
Borsch by Angus Comyn, i is a drama in five acts dealing with the 
legend of Wayland, the famous armourer—a legend familiar to 
all the Teutonic nations of the North, (Kegan Paul. Pp. 128 
2s. 6d.) 

Fiction 


“ The Refiner’s Fire,” by Marian Hockliffe, opens with “ Gerard 
Delamere” and “ Jack Armitage.” There is a good deal of talk 
about art, and two men are in love with one girl. The book seems 
well above the average. (Cassell. Pp. 344. 6s.) 

“The River of Pearls, or the Red Spider,” by René de Pont- 
Jest, is described as a Chinese Romance. There is a prefatory 
letter from a Chinese general, who writes: “I have experienced 
the greatest pleasure in reading this book, in which you describe 
with equal ability and truth the customs, manners, and laws of my 
country.” An exciting and rather horrible country, judging by 
Félix Régamey’s illustrations. 

“Ben o’ Bill’s, the Luddite,” a Yorkshire tale by D. F. E. Sykes 
and George Henry Walker. From the preface: “At the York 
Special Commission in 1812, sixty-six persons were tried for 
various offences in connection with the Luddite rising against the 
introduction of machinery.” The risers’ point of view is explained. 
(Simpkin. Pp. 339. 25. 6d. net.) 

“ A Lost American,” a“ Tale of Cuba,” by Archibald Clavering 
Gunter, has plenty of colour, and chapters are headed like this : 
“Diablo! he'll never walk down Fifth Avenue again,” “ ‘To- 
morrow morning they shoot me,’” “‘ The first kiss, the last kiss,’” 
“The Delirium of Truth.” (Routledge. Pp. 251. 25. 6d.) 

“When Love is Kind,” by //. A. ‘aia is a leisurely story 
with an Irish flavour evidently. ‘ And you will love me always, 
Rupert?” she whispered. ‘Always, my darling,” is the sort of 
finale we like to hear. (John Long. Pp. 320. 6s.) 

“ The Gospel Writ in Steel,” by Arthur Paterson, is described 
as “a thrilling story of the American Civil War,” and seemingly 
justifies the description. (Innes. Pp. 351. 6s.) 

“ Mamzelle Grand’mtre,” a “ frivolity,” by ine, seems to deal 
exclusively with problems, matrimonial and amorous, of a group of 
ladies. The thing is chattily done. (Lawrence & Bullen. Pp. 
256. 35. 6d.) 

“The Mess Deck,” by W. F. Shannon, deals with our Jack 
Tars, and contains a batch of short stories by a man who knows 
his field. They are good. (Lawrence & Bullen. Pp. 215. 35. 6d.) 

“A Quaker Maid,” by J/rs. J. F. B. Firth, evidently a spe- 
cialist in Quakers. “It has been my endeavour to draw a per- 
fectly faithful portraiture of Quakerism in both its phases .. . the 
narrow Quaker of the old school . . . the Quaker of the modern 





school.” (Unwin. Pp. 436. 6s.) 
INTERNATIONAL) GHEZIREH PALACE ‘ : EARS: 
PALACE iis ; 
HOTELS RIVIERA PALACE CE—CIMIEZ. 
RIVIERA PALACE (Opens January) MONTE CARLQ 


London Offices: 14 Cockspur Street, S.W. 
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MESSRS. HORACE MARSHALL & SON'S 


NEW BOOKS. 


—+- - 


THE LONG WHITE CLOUD: AO Tea ROA. 


By the Hon. W. P. REEVES, Agent-General for New Zealand. 
PRICE SIX SHILLINGS NET. 

Being a historical and descriptive account of New Zealand. Contains chapters on 
the Maori, their Mythology and History, and the Wars with the British ; on the Early 
Navigators ; on the Gold-rush ; on the Social and Political Developments of the Colony ; 
on Sir George Grey, &c. 

Extra large 8vo. 440 pp. 
With many Illustrations acd Special Maps. SIX SHILLINGS NET. 

The DAILY NEWS says: - ‘‘ We know no single volume which is so eminently 
readable or so likely to be usefu! in creating an interest in these wild and magnificent 
islands in the South Pacific. It is a model of what such a book should be—a picturesque 
history.” 

' The ECHO says :—‘‘ A book that it is difficult to over praise and not easy to find 
fault with. In these charming pages we get a microcosm of the history of the race.” 


THE LIFE OF SIR STAMFORD RAFFLES. 


Founder of Singapore and of the Zoo. 
By DEMETRIUS C. BOULGER, 


Author of ‘‘The History of China,” “‘The Life of Gordon,” &c. Royal 8vo., with 
many Illustrations, special Maps, and Photogravure Portrait of Sir Stamford Raffles. 


The 77MES says:—‘‘ A worthy memorial to an half-forgotten statesman.” 
The MORNING POST says:—‘‘A book which no student of our Far Eastern 
policy can afford to miss,” 


PRICE ONE GUINEA NET. 


STUDIES IN THE MIND AND ART OF 
ROBERT BROWNING. 


By JAMES FOTHERINGHAM., 
Third Edition. Revised and Greatly Enlarged. 


Contains chapters on Browning's Life and Literary Relations, Critical Objections, 
Poems on Immortality, Psychological and Casuistic Studies, Poems on Art, the Love 
Poems, Browning's Humours, Nature Poetry in Browning, besides others on separate 


poems. 
570 pp. Price 7s. 6d. 

The BISHOP OF DURHAM writes :—‘‘I read the first edition with very great 
interest and profit, and have frequently had the pleasure of recommending it to friends 
as (in my opinion) the best introduction to the study of Browning.” 

LITERATURE says :—“‘ It is sound, and sympathetic, and readable.” 


THE MODERN MAN AND MAID. 
By SARAH GRAND. 
Embossed Cover and Portrait, ONE SHILLING 














THE STORY OF THE EMPIRE SERIES. 


1s. 6d, Edit:d by HOWARD A, KENNEDY. 1s. 6d. 


The 7/MES says :—‘‘ It may be said generally of these use‘u! little volumes that 
to English schoo!-r-om should be without them, and many people who have long left 
the school-room may be glad to find within reach so easy and agreeable a means of 
increasing their knowledge of the British Empire.” 

LITERATURE —‘ We welcome this compact and clearly-written series of 
books...... The student of these volumes cannot fail to r'se from their perusal in a 
spirit of hope for the future of the Empire.” 


THE RISE OF THE EMPIRE. 


By Sir WALTER BESANT. 


THE STORY OF INDIA. 


By DEMETRIUS C. BOULGER. 
Author of ** The Life of Gordon,” ‘‘ The History of China,” &c. 


THE STORY OF AUSTRALIA. 


Ey Miss FLORA L. SHAW. Colonial Editor of the 7/MES. 


THE STORY OF CANADA. 
By HOWARD A. KENNEDY. 
Author of ‘“‘ Professor Blackie, His Sayings and Doings,” &c. 


THE STORY OF SOUTH AFRICA. 
By W. BASIL WORSFOLD, M.A. 
Author of “ South Africa,” “ The Principles of Criticism,” &c. 


NEW ZEALAND. 


By the Hon. W. P. REEVES, Agent-General in London to the Colony. 
PUBLISHED THIS WEEK. 


THE STORY OF THE WEST INDIES. 


By ARNOLD KENNEDY, M.A, 


Bound in Red Art Linen, 18, 6d, per volume, 


London: HORACE MARSHALL & SON, 








ELLIOT STOCK’S NEW LIST. 





Tastefully printed, and bound in cloth, ss. 


The Romance of Book-Collecting. 


By J. HERBERT SLATER. 

ConTENTs. 

In Pratse or CATALOGuES. 

A Comparison oF Prices. 

SomE Lucky Finps, ‘ Tue RuLes oF THE CHASE. 

THE ForGoTTEN Lore Society. Tue GLAmourR oF BINDINGS. 

Some HuntinG-Grounps or Lonpon. THe HAMMER AND THE ENp. 
“The book-hunter will find plenty that is new, instructive, and amusing, writen in 

a pleasant, chatty style.’ —Pad/ Malt Gazette. 


; ye must congratulate Mr. Slater upon writing a very entertaining volume which 
will serve to while away an idle hour—not altogether without profit.”—C7igue. 


NEW NOVELS. 


In crown 8vo. cloth, 6s. 


FITCH AND HIS FORTUNES: a Novel 


founded on European and Native Li‘ in Ind'a. By Greorce Dick. 
“* One of the best of recent stories of its kind.” —Star, 
“ The story is well told, and if, as would seem from the title-page, it is Mr. Dick's 


first bid for popularity, it is a very promising effort. He has a racy style, and he handl 
his ideas with no little skill." — Scotsman. " ig — 


“ There is a fund of entertainment in the book, and it should find a large public.” 
Dundee Advertiser. 


In crown 8vo. handsomely bound in cloth, 6s. 


BRUCE REYNELL. M.A. (LOCUM TENENS): 


or, The Oxford Man in Ireland. By J. Duncan Craic, D.D., Incumbent of 
Trinity Church, Dublin; last Vicar of Kinsale; Author of “ John Maverell,” 
** Real Pictures of Clerical Life in Ireland.” 


_ ‘A spirited and earnest story of Irish life and Irish disaffection to-day. Entertain- 
ing and brisk.” —~—Academy. 
NEW VOLUME OF FAIRY TALES. CHEAP EDITION. 
In crown 8vo. cloth, 3s. Illustrated. 


PRINCES THREE AND SEEKERS SEVEN. 


Four Fairy Tales by Mary Cotqunoun. Illustrated by Emily Barnard. 
‘* There are enchantment and delight in these simply told tales for litt!e readers. Miss 
Colquhoun knows the precise measure of the comprehension of those for whom she writes, 
and she does not overtax it. The illustrations by Emily Barnard are pretty drawings.” 


Wa Pali Mall Gazette, 
‘* Full of incident, marvellous and otherwise...... Will be eagerly read.” 


i i ¥ E . A Daily News. 
“ Four capital fairy stories, which might be read with pleasure by people of any 
age.” —Standard., 


ELLIOT STOCK, 62 Paternoster Row, London, E.C. 


ORDER FORMS FOR SUBSCRIPTIONS. 
FORM No. 1 


IF ordering from your Newsagent, please cut out and fill up this form and 
forward it to the MANAGER, THE OUTLOOK, 109 Fleet Street, London, 
E.C., who will then instruct the Newsagent to supply you regularly :— 
ORDER FORM ON NEWSAGENT. 
Name of your Newsagent, 
Address 


VaGariges OF Boox-HunTErs, 
How Fasuion Lives. 














week, until countermanded. 
Your name 


Address 





Kindly note that in this case no money is to be remitted; you will simply pay 
your Newsagent in the usual way. 


FORM No. 2 
IF ordering THE OvuTLOoK to be posted weekly direct from THE 
OvuTLOOK Office, please cut out, fill in, and forward the following form :— 
ORDER FORM FOR DIRECT SUPPLY BY POST. 
To the MANAGER, THE OUTLOOK, 109 Fleet Street, London, E.C. 
Please send me THE OUTLOOK weekly for 
Cheque (or Postal Order) for 


months, 


Name 





Address 


Terms, Post FREE:— 
Twelve Months, 15s. ; Six Months, 7s. 6d. ; Three Months, 3s. 9d. 
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WM. BLACKWOOD & SONS’ NEW BOOKS. | 


ANNALS OF A PUBLISHING HOUSE. 


AT ALL LIBRARIES, 


JOHN BLACKWOOD. 


By his Daughter, Mrs. GERALD PORTER. 


Being the Third and concluding Volume of ‘‘ William Blackwood and his 
Sons.” With 3 Etched Plates. Demy 8vo. ars. 


“* Excellent taste and discrimination are shown all through, a due sense of proportion 
has been observed, and the interest of the narrative never flags. The work is in many 
respects a model biography, and regarded as a contribution to the literary history of the 
time, is one of considerable value and importance.”— Westminster Gazette. 


“Mrs. Porter's ably written and entirely satisfactory biography fully justifies her 
selection as Mrs. Oliphant’s successor, and provides no unworthy companion to the two 
volumes for which that gifted writer was responsible.” — World. 


“Full of interesting glimpses of the many famous men and women whom John 
Blackwood gathered round him.”—S?. ¥ames's Gazette. 


“Mrs. Gerald Porter brings before her readers a long array of well-known literary 
characters, sketching their traits with no unskilful touch.” —Pad/ Mall Gazette. 


_ Fascinating as were the preceding volumes, this equals, if it does not excel, them in 
interest.” —Standard. 


NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘‘ MONA MACLEAN.” 
SECOND EDITION NOW READY. 


WINDYHAUGH. 


By GRAHAM TRAVERS (Marcaret G. Topp, M.D.), 
Author of ‘‘ Mona Maclean,” and ‘‘ Fellow Travellers.” Crown 8vo. 6s. 
“*One of the cleverest novels of the present season.”—Daily Mail. 


**An extremely clever and thoughtful novel...... From the pen of the clever author 
of ‘ Mona Maclean.’ ”"— Spectator. 


“Dr. Todd's work is undeniably clever.”—Scotsman. 


TENTH EDITION THIS DAY. 


WITH KITCHENER TO 
KHARTUM. 


By G. W. STEEVENS, 
Author of ‘‘ The Land of the Dollar,” ‘‘ With the Conquering Turk,” ‘‘ Egypt 
in 1898,” &c. 


With Eight Maps and Plans. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘‘AUDREY CRAVEN.” 
THIS DAY IS PUBLISHED. 


MR. and MRS. NEVILL TYSON. 


By MAY SINCLAIR, 
Author of ‘‘ Audrey Craven,” &c. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d, 


FOURTH EDITION. 


JOHN SPLENDID. 


By NEIL MUNRO, 


Author of ‘‘ The Lost Pilbroch.” Fourth Edition. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


THIS DAY IS PUBLISHED. 


DR. SOUTHWOOD SMITH. 


A Retrospect. 
By his Granddaughter, Mrs. C. L. LEWES. 
With Portraits and other Illustrations. Post 8vo. 6s. 


THIS DAY IS PUBLISIIED. 


LIFE OF VICE-ADMIRAL 
SIR GEORGE TRYON, K.C.B. 


By Rear-Admiral C. C. PENROSE FITZGERALD. 


Cheaper Edition, With Portrait and numerous Illustrations. Demy 8vo. 6s. 


UNIFORM WITH ‘SCENES OF CLERICAL LIFE,” 


ADAM BEDE. 


By GEORGE ELIOT, 
Pocket Edition. In 3 vols. Pott 8vo. 3s. net; bound in leather, 4s. 6d. net. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS, Edinburgh and London. 





MUDIE’S LIBRARY 


Gaz tw ee Dh. 











SUBSCRIPTIONS FROM ONE GUINEA PER ANNUM 


CAN BE ENTERED AT ANY DATE, 





THE BEST AND MOST POPULAR BOOKS OF THE 
SEASON ARE NOW IN CIRCULATION. 


Prospectuses of Terms free on application. 





BOOK SALE DEPARTMENT. 


Many Thousand Surplus Copies of Books always on SALE 
(Second-hand). Also a large selection of 


BOOKS IN LEATHER BINDINGS 
SUITABLE FOR 


BIRTHDAY, WEDDING, AND CHRISTMAS PRESENTS. 





30 to 34 NEW OXFORD STREET; 
241 Brompton Road, S.W.; 48 Queen Victoria Street, E.C., 


LONDON ; 
And at 10-12 Barton Arcade, Manchester. 


LONDON, CHATHAM, & DOVER RAILWAY COMPANY 


ROYAL MAIL ROUTE & SHORTEST SEA PASSAGE TO THE CONTINENT. 


THREB CONTINENTAL ROUTES; 
DOVER AND CALAIS, DOVER AND OSTEND, AND QUEENBORO’ 
AND FLUSHING. 


Termini in London: VICTORIA (West End), HOLBORN & ST. PAUL’S (City). 
The Trains of the L. C. & D. Co. run alongside the St by all the above routes 
at the landing places. 


LONDON AND PARIS IN 7% HOURS 


BY SPECIAL EXPRESSES. THREE SERVICES DAILY IN EACH DIREC- 
TION. Magnificent New S.S. ‘‘ Dover,’’ ‘‘Calais,’’ and ‘‘Lord Warden 
now running in the Night Services. 


BRUSSELS in 73 Hours via Dover & Calais & Dover & Ostend, 


CHANNEL STEAMERS. 


The Company's Fleet includes the New and Magnificent S.S. ‘‘ Calais-Douvres,"” 
‘*Empress,’’ ‘‘Victoria,’’ ‘‘Invicta,’’ ‘‘Dover,’’ ‘‘Calais,’’ and ‘ Lord 
Warden.’’ Most of these Vessels have made many passages within the hour between 
DOVER and CALAIS. 


SWITZERLAND AND ITALY, via Laon and via Paris. 


GREATLY ACCELERATED SERVICES TO NORTH-EAST EUROPE. 
The Queenboro’ and Flushing Route 


Isthe quickest and most comfortable to Holland, Germany, and the North of Europe. 
‘The magnificent New Paddle Boats of the Zeeland Steamship Sempety have spacious 
Saloons and afford every accommodation. Fixed Day and Night Services. New 
TurouGH Service (on Week-days)\—NorTH OF ENGLAND TO THE CONTINENT by 
this route via Willesden and Herne Hill from Manchester at 4.15 p.M., Liverpool at 
4.5 P.M., and Birmingham at 5.45P.M. Through Carriages, Flushing to principal towns. 


Through Tickets and Registration of Luggage to all the Principal 
Cities and Towns in Europe, 


CHIEF CONTINENTAL AGENTS. 


PARIS : Capt. A. W. Cxurcrwarp, 30 Boulevard des Italiens ; BRUSSELS : M+ 
Ch. Nissen, 9 Boulevard Anspach; COLOGNE: M. Ch. Nigssen, 4-6 Domhof; 
CALAIS : Capt. BLomerieLp, Gare Maritime ; MONTE-CARLO: Messrs. SMITH 


Co., Bankers; BALE: Messrs. De Sreyr & Co., 56 Freie Strasse. 


Full particulars can be obtained on eurtiesticn to the Traffic Manager, views 
Station, Pimlico; S.W. ; at Messrs. Cook & Sons, Ludgate Circus, E.C., 33 Piccadil 4 
W., and 99 Gracechurch Street, E.C. ; at Dr. Lunn’s, 3 Charing Cross and 47 St. we 
Churchyasd, E.C. ; or at the Offices of the International Sleeping Car Company, Cock- 
spur Street, S.W. 
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BANK OF MONTREAL 


Established in 1817. 


Capital Paid-up, £2,465,753. Reserve Fund, 
£1,232,876. Undivided Profits, £195,660. 


Head Office and Board of Directors :— 
MONTREAL, 


General Manager— 
E. S. CLOUSTON, Esq., Montreal. 


LONDON OFFICE— 
22 ABCHURCH LANE, E.C. 





COMMITTEE : 

Right Hon. LORD STRATHCONA AND 
MOUNT ROYAL, G.C.M.G. 
THOMAS SKINNER, Esq. 

Undertake monetary business with all parts of 

Canada, Newfoundland, and the United States, 


and issue Sterling and Currency Drafts and Cable 


Transfers. 


Financial Agents of the Government of the 


Dominion of Canada. 


ALEXANDER LANG, Manager. 





AFRICAN BANKING 
CORPORATION, 


Limited. 


Heap OFFICE: 
43 to 44 THREADNEEDLE STREET, E.C. 


Business Hours, 10-4. Saturdays, 10-1, 





Registered Capital = 
Subscribed Capital - 


£2,000,000 
£800,000 





Boarp or Directrors.—Edward Webb, Esq., Chair- 
man; James Dalison Alexander, Esq., of Messrs, Alex- 
ander, Fletcher & Co.; Herbert E. M. Davies, Esq., Chair- 
man of the Consolidated Gold Fields of South Africa, 
Limited ; Augustus Durant, Esq. (of Messrs. A. Durant & 
Co.); Right Hon. Lord Harris, G.C.S.I., G.C.1.E. (Chair- 


man of Khodesia Agency, Limited); Sir Francis Knollys, | 


K.C.B., K.C.M.G., Director of the Great Eastern Rail- 

way Company ; Thomas Rudd, Esq., Director of the Com- 

mercial Union Assurance Company, Limited; William 

= Thomson, Esq., J.P., Chairman of the National 
iscount Company, Limited. 


BanKers.—The London Joint Stock Bank, Limited ; 
Commercial Bank of Scotland, Limited; Prescott, Dims- 
dale, Cave, Tugwell, & Co., Limited; Parr’s Banking 
Company and the Alliance Bank, Limited (Sir Samuel 
Scott, Bart., & Co.'s Branch). 


BRANCHES IN SouTH Arrica.—Cape Town, Bulawayo, 
Durban, East London, Francis Town (Tati), Germiston, 
Graaff-Reinet, Grahamstown, Johannesburg, Kimberley, 
King William’s Town, Malmesbury, Matjesfontein, 
Molteno, Montagu Paarl, Port Elizabeth, Pretoria, Queens- 
town, Salisbury, Umtata, Worcester, Wynberg. 


AGeENcy 1n America (NEw York). 
Current Accounts are opened, Cheque Books issued, 


and all descriptions of Banking Business connected with | 


South Africa conducted on the usual terms. 


Fixed Deposits received at rates which can be ascer- 
tained on application. 


G. W. THOMSON, Chief Manager. 


THE BANK OF AFRICA, 
Limited. 


Established 1879. 


Incorporated under the Companies Acts, 1862 to 1877. 
Subscribed Capital—£ 1,575,000, in 84,000 Shares of £18 
15s. each. Paid-up, £525,000. Reserve Fund, £325,000. 
Head Office: 113 Cannon Street, London, E.C. 

BrancHEs.—Cape Colony: Aliwal North, Mee Town, 
Cradock, East London, Grahamstown, Kimber! ley, King 
William’s Town, Oudtshoorn, Paarl, Port Elizabeth, 
Queenstown, Natal: Durban, Pietermaritzburg. Rhodesia: 
Bulawayo, Salisbury, Umtali. Transvaal: Barberton, 
ere eng Pretoria, Vrijheid. Orange Free State: 

ethlehem, Bloemfontein, Fauresmith, Harrismith, Jagers- 
fontein, Kroonstad, Ladybrand, Winburg. East Africa: 
Beira, Lourenco Marques. 

Boarp oF ‘Deascroes,~W. Fleming Blaine, Esq., 
Chairman; A. Barsdorf, Esq.; A. Chamberlain, Esq., 
M.P.; Owen R. Dunell, Esq.; A. A. Fraser, Esq. ; 
Rochfort Maguire, Esq. ; John Young, Esq. 

General Manager (Resident at Cape Town), James 
Simpson. Secretary, R. G. Davis. 

Letters of Credit and Drafts issued. Bills purchased 
and Collected, and all other Banking business transacted 
with Cape Colony, Natal, the a Free State, the 
Transvaal, Rhodesia, and East Coast of Africa. 

Deposits received for one year to five years at terms 
| ascertainable on application. 


| 
\ENCLISH, SCOTTISH, & AUSTRALIAN 


BANK, LIMITED. 
Head Office—38 Lombard Street, E.C. 








Subscribed Capital ...... erccccccccces . £1,078,857 0 0 
| Paid-up Capital ......++.. é0deedcoeee ° 539,437 10 0 
Further Liability of Proprietors........ 539,437 10 O 





Letters of Credit and Drafts—on the Branches 
and Agencies of the Bank in the Australian Colonies can 
| be obtained at the Head Office, or through the Agents of 
| the Bank, in the chief Provincial towns throughout the 
| United Kingdom. 


Remittances made by Telegraphie Transfer. 
Bills Negotiated or forwarded for Collection. 


_ Banking and Exchange Business of every descrip- 
tion transacted with the Australian Colonies. 





BEIRA RAILWAYS CO., LTD. 


& CO., LIMITED, LESSEES. 


PAULING 


W 





Sw 





Quickest and Shortest Route, BEIRA to UMTALI and SALISBURY, in connection with 
MAIL COACH FROM UMTALI. Weekly Mail leaves Beira every Wednesday at 2 P.M. 


FARES TO UMTALI— 


EUROPEANS - 


- £6 


NATIVES - - 


30/- 


Ordinary Goods Tariff, £11 per Ton of 2,000 Ibs., or 40 Cubic Feet at Railway Company's option. 


A. L. LAWLEY, Chief Agent. 








XUM 


BECHUANALAND RAILWAY COMPANY, LIMITED. 


EXTENSION OF CAPE GOVERNMENT SYSTEM. 
The SHORTEST, QUICKEST, and CHEAPEST Route between 


EUROPE & RHODESIA 





VIA CAPETOWN, KIMBERLEY, VRYBURC, MAFEKINC, PALAPYE, FRANCISTOWN, AND BULAWAYO. 


Trains with Saloon Accommodation leave Capetown daily at 9 p.m. for Bulawayo and Bulawayo at 7 p.m. for Capetown. 


FARES: CAPETOWN TO BULAWAYO ; 
AVERAGE TIME: London to Capetown by Royal Mail Stea 


Bechuanaland Railway (1,360 miles), 83} DAYS, 


mer (5,951 miles), 17 DAYS, Capetown to Bulawayo by 


end Class 
£12 5 ill 


ist Class 


£18 8 ll 


3rd Class 
£5 138 5 


The Coach and Transport Services are being rapidly extended and improved between stations on the Company’s line and neighbouring 
towns and districts in Bechuanaland, Matabeleland, and Mashonaland. 


FURTHER PARTICULARS MAY BE OBTAINED ON APPLICATION AT THE COMPANY’S OFFICES: 


15 ST. 


SWiITHIN’S LANE, 


LONDON, 


E.C. 
J. F. JONES, Secretary. 
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ALE DOCTORS AGREE that 


Max Greger's 
Carlowitz 
ie i, Dinner Wine 


And recommend it alike to the Invalid, the Convalescent, and the Robust. 


In Bottles & Screw-Stoppcred Flagons, | 


| See that every cork bears the brand 
| REJUVENATING 
Fron 15s. to 60s. par doz. | | “MAX GREGER,” 
OF ALL WINE MERCHANTS, INVICORATI NG | wilhout it the Wine is not genuine. 


Sole Proprietors: 


SEPTIMUS PARSONAGE & 69., L®: ~ouDom. sm. 


02020965996 ©€96000008896009008 ©90080900808809008908 
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